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Money Saved | 


BEE SUPPLIES 


ROOT’S GOODS AT FACTORY PRICES WITH 

WEBER’S SERVICE. SEND US A LIST 

OF YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE 
PRICES THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. 


Time Saved 








eC OO OO OO OOP OP POPP LI, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HAS STOOD THE SEVEREST TESTS DURING THE PAST FOUR YEARS 


The Alcohol-Formalin Solution has passed tests where water-formalin solution 
and other water solutions have frequently failed, because they do not always 
penetrate sealed larvae. Water will not penetrate propolis. 


The cost of Aleohol-Formalin Solution is a small part of the treatment. Only 
one recurrence after using water-formalin may be enough to offset the extra 
cost of Alcohol-Formalin many times over. 


Since a dependable disinfectant is available, the beekeeper can go ahead and 
spend all the time and pains necessary to equip his apiary with the most perfect 
combs he knows how to produce, with the assurance that he will not be obliged 
to melt them up in a year or two on account of infection with American foul 
brood. The mere satisfaction that this assurance gives is worthy of considera- 
tion. 





PATENTED OCTOBER 14, 1924 


This patent covers ALL solutions containing formalin, together with any vola- 
tile vehicle, including water. 


For full information ask your dealer or write to 




















J. C. Hutzelman, M. D., Glendale, Ohio 
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Perfect Combs 


Three-Ply Foundation is the best non-sag foundation 
made. Beekeepers have been securing splendid results 
from it everywhere. In addition to all of its good quali- 
ties, please note that you get One—two—three—four— 
five—six—SEVEN sheets to the pound. It not only is bet- 
ter, but it goes farther. 


ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN SINCE 1879. 


Send for our Catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 



































Bee Supplies 


Glass and Tin Honey Containers 


Send for our 1926 Prices Before You Buy 


Send a Complete List of Your Needs and We 
Will Quote Special Prices 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. 


1331 Ocean Ave. 
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HONEY MARKETS 





. 8. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of February). 

CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern Califor- 
nia—Heavy rains early in the month were 
helpful to the honey plants. Bees started 
brooding again after the cold spell. Willows 
and alfilaria are in bloom, and some black 
sage, which should secrete a little nectar on 
warm days. Ton lots white orange sold at 
11 %ec per lb.; small pails light amber alfalfa, 
12-13c per lb. Beeswax is in good demand at 
35-38c per Ib. Central California—Twelve 
inches of rain are reported to have fallen on 
the bee ranges late in January and early in 
February. Ton lots white extracted sold at 
14%c per lb.; 60s, 17¢ per lb.; comb honey, 
No. 1, $4.80 per case. Northern California— 
Beekeepers are much encouraged by recent 
rains, which were unusually heavy, and they 
are looking forward to a good crop. Brood- 
rearing will be early Bees will soon be 
working on almonds and manzanita. Demand 
light but buyers are offering higher prices 
for best white thistle honey. Ton lots white 
thistle, 8%c per lb.; small pails, 12%c; ton 
lot dark, 6%c per lb. No. 1 comb has sold at 
$4.80 per case 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—tThe ~ extremely 
mild weather continues. Bees are taking occa- 
sional flights and seem to be wintering with 
little loss They are breeding up much ear 
lier than usual, and the season is expected to 
be a month earlier than normal. Alfalfa start- 
ed growing several weeks ago, and poplar trees 
are in bud. Recent rains should be helpful to 
later honey plants Practically no demand 
from large buyers, and very few small-lot sales 
made. Small beekeepers are largely sold out, 
but many large producers still have half a 
crop on hand. Few sales white to light amber 
alfalfa and sweet clover, 60s, 9%c per lb.; 
small pails, 10-12%c per Ib.; white, ton-lot, 
10c per lb. Little demand reported for comb 
honey Beeswax is in good demand at 32-40c 
per Ib. 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—The weather 
during recent weeks is called ‘‘summer like’’ 
by one reporter. Bees are said to be flying 
nearly every day, even in Montana, thus con- 
suming a large amount of stores. It is warm 
enough to plow in Montana. Shortage of 
stores has already caused starvation of some 
colonies, and many will need feeding by next 
month. Some cellars have been too warm for 
bees this winter. Many colonies wintered out- 
doors already have brood. Snow shortage is 
not so serious as anticipated earlier in the 
year, but there is not sufficient snow for irri- 
gation in numerous sections. Interest in carlots 
of honey is light, most recent sales being local 
and in small lots. Supplies are getting light. 
It is reported that there are only about 6 cars 
left unsold in Wyoming, less than any previous 
year at this time, and about 5 cars in Utah; 
Colorado and Montana supplies are light, but 
Idaho still has considerable unsold honey. Car 
lots of white sweet clover and alfalfa reported 
moved at 8-8%c per lIb.; ton lots, 8-10c; 60s, 
8%-13%c; small pails, 10-15¢ per Ib.; light 
amber carlots, 7%-8'%c; dark extracted 60s, 
8-9c per lb. A few cases of fancy white comb 
sold at $4.00 per case. Beeswax has sold at 
35-40¢ per Ib 

TEXAS—Recent snow and rain have fur 
nished sufficient moisture so that honey plants 
should respond quickly to warm weather. The 
season is several weeks late, due to cold 
weather, but now peach, elm, currant or aga 
rita, and others are in bloom. Bees are gath 
ering considerable pollen, and some nectar 
from the agarita, which may yield a surplus 
Prospects from horsemint are excellent. Some 
honey-yielding trees and vines show injury 
from last year’s long-continued drouth. Colo- 
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nies are generally weak in numbers. Bees did 
not breed up last fall, owing to lack of nectar 
caused by the drouth. Many colonies have 
some sealed brood, and most of them have 
some larvae and eggs. Stores are generally 
very light, and some feeding has been going 
on. Robbing is reported to be unusually se 
vere. Weaker colonies are attacking the strong 
colonies, due to lack of stores, and heavy losses 
are looked for in some sections because of it. 
Old honey is practically gone. Few sales ex- 
tracted in small pails reported at 13c per Ib. 
for amber; 14%c for white. Sales of average 
yellow beeswax reported at 37%c per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA—tThe winter has been mild 
and bees are having frequent flights. A little 
brood has been started. Some cellar-wintered 
bees are reported uneasy. Moisture has been 
ample, but more snow is needed, as beekeepers 
fear that frequent freezing and thawing may 
injure the clovers. Stocks of honey are light 
Sales of extracted in small pails reported at 
13c per lb. Few cases No. 1 white comb 
moved at $4.50-5.00 per case; No. 2, $4.00. 
Beeswax quoted at 35-41c¢ per Ib. 

KA CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—tThe recent warm weather has 
caused some bees to be restless, but it has not 
warmed up enough for good flights, and bees 
with poor fall stores are in need of a flight. A 
few beekeepers have taken bees out of cellars, 
where they were uneasy, much too early. Brood 
rearing has already started in some sections. 
As fields are generally covered with snow, 4 
good clover crop is expected. There was much 
foul brood last fall, and some beekeepers are 
cleaning up infected material. Honey is still 
moving slowly, but recent sales show some im 
provement in demand, especially for stock of 
good grade. Stocks of buckwheat comb are 
large, and some are cutting prices in order to 
clean up. One small carlot white clover ex 
tracted reported sold for 10c per Ib.; tons, 9 
lle; 60s, 10-13c; small pails, mostly 14-17c 
per lb.; amber, 60s and small pails, 10c per 
lb A few cases of No. 1 white clover comb 
have moved at $4.00-5.00; few, $5.50 per case; 
No. 2, $3.60 per case; buckwheat No. 1, $3.80 
per case Average yellow beeswax has been 
sold at 36c per lb.; light yellow, 40-45c per 





NORTHEASTERN STATES.—tThe fields are 
covered with snow, protecting the clover. Bees 
are generally wintering well, but some that 
have not had a flight for two months are get 
ting uneasy. Clover honey is becoming scarce. 
Supplies of buckwheat are still large, although 
stocks have been appreciably reduced during 
recent weeks Demand ranges slow to good 
with different beekeepers. Buckwheat comb 
continues to move slowly. One car white clover 
extracted reported sold at 12c per lb.; ton lots, 
9%-12c; 60s, 11-13c; small pails, 14-16c; 
buckwheat, ton lots, 7-9c per lb.; 60s, 8-10c; 
small pails, mostly 10-14c per lb. No. 1 white 
clover comb has sold at wide price range, 
mostly $3.75-4.50 per case; few, $4.70-5.50, 
No. 2, $3.25; buckwheat, fancy and No. 1 
$3.75-1.25 per case; few, $4.80; No. 2, wide 
range, $2.00-3.75 per case. Beeswax, 38-45c 
per Ib 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES—Little honey 
reported sold. Some light amber extracted in 
barrels moved at 7-10¢ per Ib.; 60s, 10c; small 
pails, 13¢ per Ib.; chunk honey, ton lots in 
small pails, 20c¢ per Ib Beeswax, light, 32 
38e; dark, 29e per Ib 





Special Foreign Quotations 

Since our January report we have to record 
a quiet honey market, which has led to some 
slight reduction in prices, and _ transactions 
have taken place at 13¢ per pound in Ameri- 
can money for extracted. Beeswax remains 
steady at about our last quotation, 43¢ per 
pound in American money Taylor & Co. 

Liverpool, Eng., Feb. 4. 
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From Producers’ Associations ey, per Ilb.? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
The honey market in January was quiet at No. 1, per case. 
first, but toward the end of the month it picked 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
up and honey sales for the whole month were case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
slightly better than last year. Export inquiry pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
up to the middle of the month was very quiet, 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
but some nice orders are now being booked No. 1, per case? 
for these markets. 4. What is the retail price to consumers in 
The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd., your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 4. W. A. Weir, Sec. pails or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy, and 
Report of Honey Producers No. 1, per section? 
Early in February we sent the following 5. How is honey now moving on the market in 
questions to actual honey producers: your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
What per cent, if any, of the honey pro- slow, fair or rapid. 
duced in your locality is still in the hands 6. What is your estimate of the condition of 
of producers. the eolonies at this time as compared with 
2. At what price has honey been sold, if any, normal? Give answer in per cent. 
in large lots (specify if this was in carload 7. What is your estimate of the condition of 
or less than carload lots) in your locality the honey plants for next season as com- 
during the past month? (a) Extracted hon- pared with normal? Give answer in per cent. 
Pet Large lots. Wholesale. Retail. Move- Col. Plant 
State. Reported by: Unsold. Exj. Comb. Ext. Comb Ext. Comb,. ment. Cond.Cond. 
Ala. W. D. Achord... , ‘ ee .$1.00.. mem .. .. & 
Ala. FO ee 5 ° _ os ee .-Fair ..100..10u 
Ala. J. C. Dickman....... Bas ' —_ oo BBD ..-Fair ..100..100 
Ark. er Oe — * he . - $6.00 1.00. .$.35.. ~~ EY 
Ark. Gs SA cc teces _ is 5 ae 7 .-Slow .. 80.. 90 
Cal. me CG. Bec ccs cs Mie 1.50.. ee «<< Bin 
Cal. L. L. Andrews... oo eae 90. + . 7 0 eee ae 
Cal. Bs Min GEE cn cnececs - -75.. 5.00.. .90.. .80..Fair ..100..100 
Col. J. &. Greem....«s —S » Ose CB... B6.- SO. 2Oe ..266.. 208 
Col. BD. We. BOGE. ccccces - - 65.. 3.50.. .80.. .20..Slow ..100..100 
Conn, Allen Latham ....... 13.. 1.05.. 6.75 1.25.. .388..Fair ..100..100 
Conn. aS ee ee sc. ws ; -1.00.. 7.50 1.30.. .40..Fair ..100..100 
Fla. G. GC. GeiRccces: icc ee 85. 1.00.. Rapid. .100..110 
Fla. Harry Hewitt ....... Oi — £8... 1.00. .-Fair .. 80..100 
Ida. (= SS .. 08% 12% oa “¥ Fair ..100.. 95 
Til. G. Be MO... cee ‘ — xa . 5.00.. .. 820..Slow .. 80.. 90 
Ill. i, i, Sak 6 «0d ace Se & cis ees .85.. .25..Slow ..100.. 50 
Ind. COG GH 24s concede - 1.35.. .85..Fair 100. .100 
Ind. ee RO ee - 00.. 4.90.. 1.15.. .286..S8low ..100..100 
Ind. i. 1. Ss & 0 oe 0 be ee -1.00.. 480.. 1.25.. .25..Pair ..100.. 95 
Ia. W. S. Pangburn...... 30 , lc Qs ses -- Slow .. 80.. 95 
Ia. mm. Ge. BOW. . cece. 2B.. 38 .75 .. 1.00 28..Fair .100..100 
la. Frank Coverdale .... 30.. oo 425 .80 23. .Fair 90..100 
Ky. > We Me ne eneen 235.. a. oo hae Slow .. 50.. 50 
Kans. J. A. Nininger ...... 15. -75.. 4.00 1.00.. .25..Slow .. 85..100 
La. Me. Gi Bsc ec cccce 10.. .08 -75.. Gee. Fair 100..150 
Me. Gp, i es 6 wens ee 6.50. .1.35.. 1.50 .35..Slow - 90.. 90 
Md. S. G. Crocker, Jr... 10. 5.75 1.25 30. .Slow 100.. 95 
Mich. Floyd Markham ...... 25.. .80.. 4.50.. 1.00.. .25..Slow 80. .100 
Mich. Ira D. Bartleitt.. a 5 .75 1.00.. Slow 100. .100 
Mich. E. D. Townsend.. ..« ate , ..Fair 100.. 75 
Minn. Francis Jager ...... -. 10% 8.75.. .88.. 4.00. 1.10. .80..Fair 75..100 
Mo Ge Ee ME 0 oo 0% oe na i ..1.00.. 5.50.. 1.25.. .80..Slow 85..100 
Mo J. M. Romberger...... 0 o« §6660.. BO... O56.. 1.0 .26..Slow .. 80..100 
Neb By Bie WEEP sc ccc 25.  - 70.. 4.00 1.00 .25..Fair ..100..100 
N.J Se eer o* he ..100.. 80 
| * 4 N. L. Stevens...... 5 oP od “ules ..Slow .. 90..100 
N.Y. Geo. B. Howe...... .“* Tes. €88:.. Drs .-Fair .. 90..100 
N.Y. Adams & Myers...... i8.. 76.. 5.40... 1.30.. .B..cale .. ©... 8 
N.Y. We We. ME cc cece _ a . 80.. 5.25.. 1.00.. .28..Slow .. 80..110 
N.C. Cc. L. Sams..... — ‘ 1.00 4.50.. 1.25.. .85..Fair ..100..100 
N.C. C. S. Baumgarner.... 0.. -1.00. «+ 21.86.. 80..Fale ..126..300 
Ohio. Dh Gs Ms cence i+ Bee 1.05. 6.00.. 1.85.. .85.. , 90.. 90 
Ohio. J. F. Moore.. errs Me 80.. 4.50.. 1.10.. .25..S8low .. 90.. 80 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen SA, AS “—e oo Sas dee «« Torn OO 
Okla. Be Pew aceecaves Bae » 00.. 5.00.. 1.10.,. 30. .fiew .. 86.. 
Ore. H. A. Scullen..... 50.. o we 5.00.. 95.. .25..Fair .100..100 
Pa. . Sh Meccscscwe Glas .1.05.. 7.20.. 1.40.. .40..Slow 90.. 
Pa. Harry Beaver ....... 80.. .70 Sec Bac Bcc +o Wiese 
8.C. E. S. Prevost ore ° od _ os Gee Ee 
8.D. L. A. Syvernd....... 15. 70.. 440.. .80.. .28..S8low .. 75.. 7 
Tenn. J. M. Buchanan... 1.25.. .85..8low .. 75.. 75 
Tenn. +. M. Bentley. : on ‘ : << ins .-Slow .. 50.. 50 
Tex > Wis - Ben 0 0 0 ss pie tae .65.. oo) (aes .. Slow .. 90.. 85 
Tex ee hn ¢aesies. . Mean .80.. —— * = at — 
Tex eS £- ae ‘ o ._ ee .. 90..100 
Vt a,” Be, Gs 6 66 0 ee in « ..1.00 5.50.. 1.25.. .35..Slow ..100..100 
Va. ie. Gy A 6 oe cs.0« 10.. -1.05 6.00.. 1.25.. .383..Fair . 90.. 95 
Va. L. N. Gravely. . Se ' = .. 88..Rapid.. 60.. 88 
Wash. W. L. Cox. ie . “s pl ..Pair ..100..100 
Wash G. W. B. Saxton..... oa ae .60. She o .Slow.. 100.. 90 
wae TR. Bee cise any + .+ BOG. 2. Ce... BS. 
Wis. N. E. France..... i en a .. .85.. 4.50.. 1.05.. .25..S8low .. 90..100 
Wis. E. Hassinger ..... Secx BBs .80.. 1.00.. ..-Fair ..100..100 
Wis. i J Oa 50.. 1.00.. .88..Fair ..100..100 
Wyo. Chas. H. Ranney...... 15.. a .- Slow .. 95...75 
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To New York 
State Beekeepers 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED OUR 1926 
CATALO 
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Bee Supplies 
That siade to Satisfy 


The three points of Rusch Service 
that are keeping old customers sat- 
isfied and bringing new ones are: 
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: of Root Quality Beekeeping Supplies 
H and Airco Foundation? If not, your re- 
quest on post card will bring it to you. 
Don’t miss it. 
H Our beekeeping friends in southwest- 
‘ ern New York will be glad to know 
‘ that Mr. F. M. Babcock, 113 Central 
RIGHT PRICES, H 
REAL SERVICE, H 
: 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
y 
’ 
‘ 
’ 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


Ave., Freedonia, N. Y., has put in a 
stock of Root Quality Supplies. Mr. 
Babcock is a good friend to all bee- 
keepers and beekeeping. He is a good 
fellow. If you don’t know him, get ac- 
quainted. You will like him. 


Sey SL aes aPenstaes os = 


t Pe 
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ee 


A trial order will convince you. 
Write for our catalog. 


Fa || A. H. Rusch &SonCo. 


Reedsville, Wisconsin 
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. 7 ; .--? 
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A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 West Genesee St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Serves You Best 
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} Superior Foundation 
Demands More Beeswax 


q % Have you shipped your wax yet? If not, we want it. Write us and 
we will quote you, or simply ship it to OGDEN and tell us about it. We 


pay top prices and make prompt settlement. Transportation charges 
to OGDEN are lower. 


—Andé that order for hives, supers and foundation? Remember, now is 
the time you should be setting up your supplies and painting them so 
they will be ready for use when needed. The bees will suffer if you wait 
too long. We’ll be very busy, too. Even now we are working a night 
shift to fill our warehouses. Won’t you help us by telling us NOW what 
you will need? 

Our 1926 catalog is out. Please write us if you have not received your 
copy. 


Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 
MANUFACTURERS OF BEE SUPPLIES. 


j 4 Branches at Idaho Falls, Seattle, Los Angeles, and Manhattan, Montana; 
a Delta, Colorado; Stirling, Alberta, Canada. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


are everywhere 


That is actually true, for besides this long list of big dealers in Root QUAL 


ITY Bee Supplies, there are hundreds of smaller dealers serving the local bee- 
Such worderful distribution of the very best bee supplies should mean 
The very fact that Root Bee Supplies 
very door witl. the freight paid means a big saving to you. 
quainted with the local dealer in Root QUALITY Bee Supplies, 
write to THE BIG DEALER, whose name appears on the front of your 1926 


keepers. 
much to every beekeeper. 


If you are not ac- 


catalog. Remember, our distributors can give excellent shipping service. 


Root Bee Supply Agencies --- 


Otto Schwill & Co., 


10-12 8S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


0. G. Rawson, 


3208 Forest Place, East St. Louis, Ill. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 


510 North Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., 


2163-7 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The A. I. Root Company, 


873 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. I. Root Company of: Syracuse, 


1631 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The A. I. Root Company, 
121 Central Ave., Leonia, N. J. 


A. M. Moore, 
22% 8. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio. 


North Dakota Bee Supply Co., 


Moorhead, Minn. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 


224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


A. I. Root Co. of Norfolk, 


7 Commerce St., Norfolk, Va. 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia, 


10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. A. Martiny, 


2824 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 


The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa, 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Mason Bee Supply Co., 


Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


A. I. Root Co. of St. Paul, 


290 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


J. M. Stewart & Co., 


Indiana, Pa. 


F. E. Burgess, 


305 N. Elm 8t., Warren, Ohio. 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
9-11 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


F. Coombs & Son, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


F. D. Manchester, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Middlebury, Vt. 


W. M. Baldwin, 
25 N Erie St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Wilson & Wilson, 


206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


The I. W. Scott Co., 


500 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Schenetcady Bee Supply Co., 
Schenectady, N. 


Zack Davis iain 
Delaware, Ohio. 


A. W. Yates, 


3 Chapman St., Hartyord, Conn. 


The A. I. Root Company of Texas, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Dr. F. A. Young, 


235 N. Canal 8t., 


Delphos, Ohio. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 





are at your 


you should 
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Thus David Running Suns lp Beekeeping 


(jood Combs for Brood Rearing 
is one of the Main Factors 


in getting Strong Colonies, 
Big Crops, ad Little Swarming 


‘These are perfect combs, not a single hole 
in any of them and no drone cells or stretch- 
ed cells. I have several thousand such combs 
and have used two or three tons of Wired 
Foundation. We have used considerable -in 
our Alabama apiaries as well as here in Mich- 
igan and I must say that I am well pleased.’’ 








Of all the bee folks I know, David Running has come nearest doing what I would like to dw. 

He is well off, just from bees. He comes pretty near producing all year long, with bees at 
Filion, Michigan, and at Sumterville, Alabama. In the meantime he basks awhile in Florida. 
Can you beat that? 

The top left picture is of a queen-rearing and package bee yard in the Running Apiaries in Ala- 
bama. At the right, double mating nuclei in the same yard. You lose count in this picture. 

Below is one of th honey producing yards at Filion, Michigan. In the center, three of the fine 
combs Running has secured from Wired Foundation. He has thousands like them. 


When you plan your foundation buying 


Consider what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundation 


Wired—Plain—Surplus 


Sold by dealers everywhere—Write for name of nearest dealer 








WE WANT BEESWAX — AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
Write for Quotations and Shipping Tags 




















EDITORIAL 


OUR CORNERSTONE 


EMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one-will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 








IN a further effort to clear up the con- 
fusion regarding the regulations of the 
various states on 

Embargoeson the importation 
BeesonCombs of bees on 

combs, another 

circular letter was sent out from this of- 
fice early in February to the various 
state officials having charge of inspec- 
tion work and the enforcement of the 
regulations relating to the importation of 
bees, the replies being summarized below. 

A number of changes have been made 
in these regulations since our last letter 
of inquiry was sent out. In some cases 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, under 
the authority of the state bee law, has 
issued new regulations recently so that 
it will be necessary for shippers of bees 
on combs or beekeepers moving from one 
state to another to be sure they are com- 
plying with the regulations of the state 
into which the bees are to be moved. In 
some cases the reports received at this 
office indicate that the officials them- 
selves are not quite sure as to the inter 
pretation of the regulations supposed to 
be in force in the state. 

According to the information con- 
tained in the replies to our circular let- 
ter, the following states prohibit the 
shipment of bees on combs into the state: 
Alabama, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, and Wyoming. However, in North 
Dakota and Montana the Commissioner 
of Agriculture may, at his discretion, 
permit bees on combs to enter the state 
provided they are properly accompanied 
by an inspector’s certificate; but ar- 


rangements must be made in advance 
through the Commissioner. 

The following states report that a cer 
tificate of inspection showing freedom 
from disease is required on a shipment of 
bees on combs from other states: Connee- 
ticut, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan (for northern peninsula a 
permit is also required), Minnesota, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mex 
ico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas, Washington, and Wis- 
eonsin. The following states admit bees 
on combs into the state when accom- 
panied by an inspector’s certificate, but 
if not so accompanied provision is made 
for the inspection of the bees upon ar- 
rival by the state inspector of the state 
receiving them: California, New Jersey, 
and Tennessee. 

The following states permit the impor- 
tation of bees on combs without an in- 
spector’s certificate: Arkansas, Illinois 
Iowa, Missouri, Vermont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

No reply to our circular letter has been 
received from Arizona, Colorado, Dela 
ware, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, and Utah. 


a" A a 


ONE of the delightful features of the 
Short Course in Advanced Beekeeping 
held at Cornell 

= The Poetry of University during 
eS: Beekeeping the week of Janu- 
ary 25 was the 

university lecture by Dallas Lore Sharp, 
entitled ‘‘The Spirit of the Hive,’’ giv- 
en on Thursday evening. Prof. Sharp, it 
will be remembered, is the author of the 
book ‘‘The Spirit of the Hive,’’ recent- 
ly published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. He pointed out some of the many 
wonderful things that thrill and enthuse 
the keeper of bees who uses his eyes and 
his brain at the same time, thus giving 
in a series of beautiful word pictures 
the poetic side of beekeeping. But in 
painting the pictures he made it clear 
that there is no conflict between poetry 
and practice in beekeeping and that they 
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are only different sides of the same 
thing. The wonderful things revealed by 
a study of the bee colony supplies the 
inspiration which culminuates in the 
practical. 

While the intense enthusiasm of the 
beginner usually known as the ‘‘bee fe- 
ver’? may appear to become somewhat 
subdued as the more practical phases of 
beekeeping are developed, the enthusiasm 
of the real beekeeper usually continues 
throughout life. Even after years of ex 
perience the seasoned beekeeper, though 
he may produce honey in ecar-load lots, 
finds as spring approaches an intense 
longing to get back among the bees and 
his fingers fairly itch to get hold of a 
smoker and hive tool and take a peak 
into the hives to see how the bees are 
coming on, not for the sake of the dollars 
and cents he may see ahead, but for the 
sheer joy of handling the bees. 

It is this that carries beekeepers ovel 
poor seasons and through periods of dis 
couragement. It is this that drives him 
on through his day’s work forgetful of 
tired muscles until he is compelled te 
quit work by the oncoming of night. It 
is this that enables the large producer 
to do a lot of work with enthusiasm that 
otherwise would be drudgery. And when 
age makes it necessary for him to re- 
tire, instead of wondering how he will 
interest himself during old age, as is so 
often the ease in other occupations, he 
simply cuts down the number of colonies 
to what he ean eare for, thus finding 
pleasant employment after retirement. 


e3 & =" 


THE League meeting at Cineinnati on 
February 2 and 3 was probably more 
nearly repre- 

, American Honey sentative than 
Producers’ any previous 


League Meeting meeting of this 


organization, 


delegates being present from widely 
scattered states. A portion of the time 
was devoted to a diseussion of the 


League’s plans for bonding queen-breed- 
ers and shippers of package bees, but the 
greater portion of the time was devoted 
to discussion of proposed federal legis 
lation for the control of American foul 
brood, especially that part relating to 
regulations of interstate shipment of 
bees and bee products. There were some 
who advocated strict federal regulation 
to prevent the movement from one state 
to another of any material that might 
transmit the while others, al 
though anxious to prevent as much as 
possible the spread of American foul 
brood, expressed the fear that such regu- 
lation would work great injury to the in 
dustry in creating suspicion in the minds 


disease, 
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of the public in regard to the wholesom: 
ness of honey, whieh would affect ad 
versely not only the honey-producers but 
the package-bee shippers and queer 
breeders as well, since their business is 
dependent upon the prosperity of the 
honey-producer. The matter was finally 
referred to a committee to submit draft 
ed resolutions to the various state be 
keepers’ associations. 

In the matter of advertising, an offer 
was made to the League of $5000 as 
a nucleus toward the raising of $25 
000 annually for the purpose of good 
will advertising of honey. While in terms 
of nation-wide advertising $25,000 is not 
a large sum as advertising goes in these 
(lays, it would seem that if this amount 
could be raised for good-will adver 
tising of honey, the honey business woul 
be given a great boost. This matter was 
also referred to a committee which was 
instructed to work out some plan by; 
which the balance of the money may b: 
raised. Such a program of good-will ad 
vertising of honey by the American Hon 
ey Producers’ League should, of course, 
be supplemented by advertisements ia 
local papers by producers and local deal 
ers in order to tell the people in the 
community where the honey advertised 
by the League may be obtained. 





— A oa 


PRODUCERS of comb honey have rea- 
son to be discouraged as to market con- 
ditions. The 


. The Comb Honey movement on 
Ss Situation the market in 
many cases 


has been disappointingly slow and the 
price has declined. One reason for this 
is the large amount of inferior comb hon 
ey thrown on the market the past sea- 
son. Since comb honey sells largely on 
its appearance, travel-stained or other- 
wise off-grade comb honey is a drug on 
the market. Inferior grades of comb 
honey are often a positive detriment to 
the market, since a dealer who has a case 
of two of such honey which he is unable 
to move refuses to buy honey of a more 
attractive appearance. He explains that 
he is already well supplied and that eomb 
honey is not moving. At the present 
time there is a shortage of faney comb 
honey. In fact, there is but little such 
honey left in the country, but there is an 
over-supply of inferior grades, some of 
which will no doubt still be in the way 
of new honey of fancy grade when it is 
ready for market. 

While it is impossible to foretell 
whether the season will be favorable for 
comb-honey production, there are regions 
where a large percentage of fancy comb 
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honey can be produced on an average 
only two or three seasons out of five, 
while there are other localities where a 
large percentage of fancy comb honey 
can be produced practically every year. 
Strange as it may seem, many beekeepers 
in localities of the former type are still 
attempting to produce comb honey, while 
in regions apparently best adapted to 
comb-honey production but little is pro- 
duced, practically all of the honey being 
produced in the extracted form. If the 
market for comb honey is not to be en- 
tirely lost it is time that beekeepers 
wake up to the situation and eliminate 
as far as possible off-grade comb honey. 
If beekeepers in regions not well adapted 
to the production of fancy comb honey 
should change to extracted-honey produc- 
tion, and producers in regions where ex- 
tra-fine comb honey can be produced 
year after year would produce less ex- 
tracted honey and more comb honey, the 
situation would be much better. This 
applies especially to honey that is ship- 
ped to the general markets. In many 
eases there is a good local market for 
comb honey that would not be acceptable 
on the general market. 


Comb-honey producers, whose market 
demands fancy comb honey, should be 
prepared to produce extracted honey 
when conditions are unfavorable to comb- 
honey production. If the season should 
start out well but become unfavorable 
for comb-honey production later, it is 
sometimes advisable to snatch off the 
comb-honey supers and give a set of 
combs to take the short ‘crop in the ex- 
tracted form. When, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, inferior comb honey is produc- 
ed, it should be sold locally or shipped 
to some dealer in chunk honey instead of 
being sent to the large markets, where it 
will not bring waat it is worth. 


= A a=" 


ON page 163, this issue, Mr. L. T. Floyd 
gives some interesting information re- 
garding the fail- 
ure of the proposed 
co-operative honey- 
marketing associa- 
tion in Manitoba. 
The effort to market honey co-operative- 
ly failed in this instance because pro- 
ducers were able to sell all their honey 
locally at better prices than the co-opera- 
tive could obtain. In other words, after 
saturating local markets there was no 
honey left to turn over to the co-opera- 
tive selling organization. This condition 
is especially significant when it is re 
membered that honey production in Man- 
itoba has increased within recent years 
by leaps and bounds. Mr. Floyd, the pro 
vincial apiarist, has been severely criti- 


Co-operative 
Marketing 
Not Needed 
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cise for his activity in educational work 
in beekeeping on the ground that the 
province would be flooded with honey 
and the industry ruined because of over- 
production. 

There are probably several reasons for 
the unusually good honey market in 
Manitoba. This was a good markct be- 
fore beekeeping was started in that re- 
gion, and until recently most of the sur- 
plus from the Province of Ontario was 
sold in western Canada, the demand be- 
ing for granulated honey in 5 and 10 
pound pails to a large extent. An ex- 
planation for the greater consumption 
of honey in this region sometimes of- 
fered is that of a scarcity of fruit, which 
no doubt is one of the reasons. 

However, the publicity given to honey 
within the past few years in that region 
is probably the greatest single factor in 
the present quantity consumption of 
honey. Within a few years a new in- 
dustry has grown up in the region. The 
newspapers there publish story after story 
about this new industry. Bankers, mer- 
chants, and other business men recognize 
it as one of the industries of the region. 
Bees and honey are having a great boom. 
No wonder there is a good demand for 
honey when everybody is talking about 
this new industry and this new local prod- 
uct. 

The failure of this co-operative ven- 
ture need not worry Manitoba beekeep- 
ers. Its failure under these conditions 
is not a fault of the principle of co- 
operative marketing, but because a mar- 
keting organization is not yet needed. 
In the neighboring province, Ontario, 
conditions are quite different. Large 
amounts of honey must be exported since 
production has run ahead of consump- 
tion, thus making some marketing or- 
ganization a necessity. The greater the 
necessity for such a marketing organiza 
tion, the greater are the chances for its 
success. 

However, who knows but that, if hon- 
ey could have as much publicity in On- 
tario as it has had within recent years 
in Manitoba, the local demand might re 
quire all of Ontario’s production. Per- 
haps the lesson to be learned from the 
boom days in beekeeping in Manitoba is 
that of the value of publicity. In boom- 
ing honey it is not necessary to boom bee 
keeping at the same time. The empha- 
sis can be placed upon the product rather 
than upon its production. But even if 
some are induced to take up production 
because of the publeity given to honey, 
successful honey production in these days 
of keen competition requires such a high 
grade of skill and perseverance that the 
dangers of too many becoming successful 
producers are probably exaggerated. 
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AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 


A correspondent 
has suggested that 
[ write about the 


treatment of Amer 
ican foul _ brood. 
After hearing Dr. Sturtevant at the re- 
cent Toronto convention give some of 
the latest discoveries concerning this 
disease from a scientific standpoint, 1 
hesitate to add my experience and 
views; but they are at least practical, 
coming as they do from experience cov- 
ering a term of years. Anyway, science 
is only ‘‘knowing’’ (scio, I know), only 
the word has been appropriated by per- 
sons who are, or claim to be, very eare- 
ful to really know what they think they 
know. 


With reference to symptoms, it used 
to be said that the presence of a brood 
disease in a hive was very hard to de- 
tect. When dead brood was seen it was 
supposed to require some sort of mys- 
terious skill to determine the cause of 
its decease. That may be true in some 
cases, but I have always felt that Ameri 
ean foul brood can be correctly diag- 
nosed without great difficulty by any in- 
telligent person with good eyesight, pro- 
vided that person is familiar with nor- 
nal brood-chamber conditions and has 
carefully studied the excellent descrip- 
tions contained in the numerous bulletins 
on the subject now so easily available. 

American foul brood is not hard to de 
tect, and individual eases are easily 
cured. It seldom spreads rapidly, and 
where brood-chambers are thoroughly in- 
spected several times in a season, as they 
should be for good management, there is 
seldom serious loss from it. Like old 
man boll weevil and several other agri- 
cultural pests, foul brood is not an un- 
mixed evil, as it compels the farmer to 
use more care and improved methods of 
culture which sometimes more than coun 
terbalance its direct losses. The Pettit 
Apiaries have not been entirely free 
from this disease since it first appeared 
in them quite a number of years ago. | 
mean that each spring at the time of 
our earliest inspection we find a few 
cases. Of late years there have been 
fewer each spring. They are treated in 
a radical manner which I have often de 
scribed and shall describe presently, and 
then we go ahead and produce a crop of 
honey, enjoying each night peaceful 
sleep so far as any dread of foul brood 
goes. 

Every Beekeeper His Own Inspector 

It will be remembered by all but the 
very youthful readers of this magazine 
that when | was conducting the apiary 


By Morley Pettit 
Simple Directions for Detecting the was, ‘‘Every bee 
symptoms and _ Presence of this Disease and Eradicat- 


ing It from the Apiary 


demonstrations in 
Ontario my slogan 


keeper his own in- 
spector.’’ I found 
that an inspector’s 
work largely consists in teaching bee- 
keepers the evils of foul brood, its symp- 
toms, and how to treat it. I decided 
that, by organizing and advertising, 
groups of beekeepers could be gotten to- 
gether to spend a pleasant day in a 
neighbor’s apiary, receiving their in- 
struction at a great saving in time and 
mileage to the inspector. I am glad that 
my successors are using the same slogan, 
except that they now have difficulty with 
the possessive pronoun which in the sin- 
gular form must designate one sex or the 
other, since the masculine singular pro 
noun no longer applies to so large a per 
centage of successful beekeepers. Along 
with the inspection slogan I have en- 
deavored to show the importance of fre- 
quent examinations of the brood-cham- 
ber for various seasonal conditions, hav 
ing always a weather-eye out for any 
abnormal appearance. 

As its name indicates, foul brood is 
that which has become foul after death. 
The two leading diseases which cause 
dead brood have been arbitrarily named 
‘fAmerican’’ and ‘‘European,’’ for 
much the same reason that cousins John 
and Henry Smith were given different 
names so their parents could eall then 
to breakfast. In discussing foul brood 
the fact has sometimes been overlooked 
that these are maladies causing illness 
and death of individuals of the anima! 
world. I remember the case of a man 
who had studied the bulletins and 
thought sure he had discovered a bail 
ease of foul brood. There was ropiness 
in every cell he tested; but it was cells 
of honey he was testing! 

American foul brood is a disease of 
the developing bee which causes its 
death before it is ready to emerge from 
the cell. My old friend who takes care 
of my small apiaries in south Georgia 
persists in calling everything from the 
egg to the emerging bee ‘‘ young bees,’ 
and he is not far wrong because he 
embraces the larva and the pupa under 
one name without losing the living in 
dividual under the general term 
‘*brood.’’ The disease of ‘‘ young bees’’ 
known as American foul brood is caused 
by Bacillus larvae. The spores of these 
bacteria are carried in honey, and when- 
ever a nurse-bee in preparing larval food 
chanees to use infected honey, she un 
wittingly conveys the infection to the 
unfortunate infants which have been en 
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trusted to her care. Having contracted 
this dread disease, the larvae die after 
having been sealed in their cells. Now I 
do not know just how this works out, 
but it is quite common to find only in- 
dividual or scattered dead larvae. Does 
this mean that most of the larvae fed by 
the nurse with her infected batch of 
food were ‘‘resisters,’’ and able to pass 
off the spores without being infected? 
Or was her larval food ‘‘spotted’’ as to 
infection, or did she only feed a few 
seattered larvae at that time? 


Detecting Disease in Its Early Stage 


However that may be, the deaths dur- 
ing the early stages of American foul 
brood in a hive are usually very few, 
and require keen observation and good 
eyesight to detect. After the larva dies 
the cappings turn darker and often be 
come flat or sunken. This is the earliest 
stage one may expect to find and is the 
stage at which it should be found for 
best results. The workers soon make a 
small opening in the capping, then leave 
it until the remains dry down before en- 
tirely uncovering the cell. When in- 
specting, it is best to investigate with a 
wooden toothpick any brood cappings 
which appear different from the others. 
Experience in observation is gained rap- 
idly in this way. At first the capping 
which appeared different will likely be 
found to cover a normal larva, and the 
young inspector’s knowledge of normal 
cappings will thus be gradually broad 
ened. When the real thing appears it is 
almost unmistakable. ‘Phe dead larva 
has settled to the lower side of the cell, 
having become smooth and softly curved 
like a cotton sack of flour loosely tied 
and laid flat. This relaxing of the skin 
surface is evident soon after death in 
all eases, whether the individual has 
died early or late in the life of the devel 
oping bee. The color at this stage is a 
beautiful soft shade of light brown. It 
has always been called ‘‘coffee color,’’ 
but a shade of chocolate might better 
describe it. If it were not for the asso 
ciation we might suggest to the fabri 
eators of ladies’ dress goods, ‘‘ American 
foul brood brown.’’ 


The skin of the dead larva remains 
unbroken, and when punetured by a 
toothpick is found to contain a uniform 
soft glutinous mass whose fluid nature 
has caused the settling and ironing out 
of the natural folds of the living skin 
to the pale-brown smoothness of death. 
After death the drying and darkening 
process begins and in time only dark 
brown (almost black) seales remain. The 
workers then remove the cappings from 
the cells and may polish over the scales 
and use the cells for other purposes. 
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The inexperienced inspector may find 
dead larvae which he thinks resemble 
eases of American foul Lrood; but the 
toothpick test is pretty reliable. Break 
the skin with the point and attempt to 
lift the larva from the cell. If it lifts 
out it is mot American foul brood. If the 
contents string out after the pick like 
thick honey it is the real thing. When 
the contents are too dry for that, try to 
lift out the seale. If the seale lifts out 
easily and entire, it is not this disease; 
but if it adheres, tearing to pieces or 
tearing the cell, it is. Persons with good 
sense of smell can easily detect the odor 
of cheap glue in the cells containing in- 
fected remains. 

Dysentery stains may be mistaken for 
American foul brood seales; but they are 
splashed on the comb from the outside 
and seldom reach the bottom of the cell, 
whereas the disease seales are near the 
back and leave the outer fraction of cell 
wall clean. They are similar in color, 
and at first glance may deceive anyone, 
but the position in the cell determines 
the source without question. Always re- 
member the advice of that veteran in- 
spector, N. E. France, and hold the comb 
with light shining over the shoulder, not 
directly into the cells, but striking the 
lower cell walls where gravity would nat- 
urally deposit drops of fluid matter when 
it became inert. 

It is not within the province of this 
article to describe European foul brood 
and sacbrood, but their symptoms have 
been kept in mind in the above deserip 
tion and should be well understood by 
the young inspector, as it is very neces- 
sary to be able to differentiate. 

Methods of Treatment 


In treating American foul brood I do 
not believe we shall ever be safe to 
trust that any strain of bees can be de- 
pended on to resist this malady. I alsv 
have very little faith in any drug treat 
ment for combs containing the remains 
of larvae which have died of it. Does 
it not seem fitting that the earthly re- 
mains of those that have passed from 
this life should have decent burial, or 
at least be cremated in a becoming man- 
ner, and their ashes sprinkled over the 
fields of clover where they would have 
loved to roam had their young lives not 
been eut short in such an untimely man- 
ner? T am heartily in aceord with the 
stand taken by our men at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, when they say that 
drug treatment should be confined to 
super combs which have never contained 
brood. Such combs may be safe anyway, 
although T have never been willing to 
trust them. The beekeeper who is at 
tending to his business is not likely to 
be very hard hit, and the percentage of 
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faulty combs is so great in most apiaries 
that to render all combs from diseased 
colonies and replace them with one of 
the latest types of non-stretching foun- 
dation would probably be more profit- 
able in the end than attempting to save 
them. This applies to the super combs 
and the cleaner of the brood combs. The 
ones with much dead brood burn nicely 
along with the coke under the boiler and 
partly pay for themselves in steam gen- 
erated. 

To get down to actual cases, my meth- 
od of treating American foul brood is 
as follows: 

Just as soon as there is some occasion 
to go into brood-chambers in May or 
June, they are inspected pretty thor- 
oughly. Where even one cell is definite- 
ly known to contain a larva dead of 
American foul brood the colony is mark- 
ed for treatment. Colonies seriously af- 
fected are treated right away. Strong 
colonies slightly affected are treated at 
the close of the honey flow. If I did not 
feel that my helpers were personally in- 
terested and just as careful as I would 
be myself, I would treat everything at 
once, but it would involve greater risk 
of spreading disease to treat strong col 
onies than to do as we do, and the fact 
that disease in my yards is steadily be 
ing reduced satisfies me that I am right. 
Sometimes the strong colony which was 
slightly infected in spring cleans up and 
no diseased cells can be found later in 
the summer. If we yield to the tempta 
tion to winter the colony it will prob 
ably be bad next spring. 

Before the development of the package 
business there may have been some ex 
euse for attempting to save bees after 
destroying the combs of infected colo 
nies. But I consider it very dangerous 
to attempt to rob a diseased colony of 
all its combs and leave it to build more 
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with the hope that by so doing the colony 
would thereafter be free of disease. Me- 
Evoy and Quinby and the other early 
teachers, as well as Hutzelman and the 
ones who are still alive and able to de 
fend themselves, have helped the indus- 
try in calling attention to more careful 
bee culture; but I am doubtful of the 
value of their work which sought to 
save bees or combs which might be ecar- 
riers of disease. 

When a colony is weak enough to be 
easily confined to the brood-chamber is 
the best time to ‘‘get shut,’’ as we say 
in the South, of the whole outfit. Simply 
take the first cool evening after the field 
bees are all home, close the entrance and 
every other opening as nearly air-tight 
as possible, lift the cover long enough 
to pour a cup of gasoline over the 
frames and close it down tight. You can 
go right ahead with crate staples and 
fasten cover and bottom-board securely 
and carry the hive inside a bee-tight 
room. They will be all quiet in a very 
few minutes, as the ear against the hive 
will tell. Now get a good fire going in 
a stove and dump all the bees in it and 
burn them. The combs ean be burned 
or buried or rendered into wax, pro 
vided the utmost care is exercised not 
to let any refuse or water from them get 
back where bees may gather infection 
and carry it home to start the trouble 
all over again. The frames had better 
go for fire at once. The hives, covers, 
and bottom-boards may be thoroughly 
scrubbed with hot water and soap as to 
remove every trace of honey and wax. 
The advice to burn out with blow-torch 
was admittedly given for an extreme 
precaution to careless beekeepers, but | 
think it is time the truth may be pub- 
lished, and believe a man may be just as 
careless with blow-torch as with soap 
and hot water. To remove all stickiness 











Morley Pettit’s apiary house at Georgetown, Ont., in winter. 
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from anything smeared with honey re- 
quires vigorous scrubbing and frequent 
changing of water. A clean surface 
after it dries must be insisted on. if 
there is the least well-known feeling of 
honey smear the scrubbing must be re 
peated. 

It is only good beekeeping that 
brood-chambers should be carefully ex- 
amined at least three times in the active 
season. I may be wrong, but I believe 
if every commercial beekeeper did this 
he would never have serious losses from 
American foul brood. He would also 
keep better queens, better combs, and 
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better colonies, to the extent that such 
periodical inspection would prove highly 
profitable aside from all questions of 
disease. 


The one who does not know when his 
bees are ill .with American foul brood 
I would ask, ‘*‘Do you know when your 
hog is sick, or when your horse is not 
well, or even your cat has a fit?’’ If 
you do not naturally become aware of 
the ailments of the various dumb friends 
which serve you, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Something or Other should 
eall your attention to such shortcomings. 

Helena, Ga. 





—— 
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BEEKEEPING IN COLORADO 


It is difficult to 
name the important 
regions of honey 
production in Colo- 
rado. Many will 
take exception to 
this division, but in general it is accurate 
to group these districts as follows: Low 
er and southern Colorado, or to the south 
and east of Pueblo, east of the moun- 
tains. Beyond the mountains, in the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande River, in and 
around Alamosa. To the west, and over 
the San Juan mountains, in the far 
southwestern corner, are the fertile val 
leys of the Las Animas and the San Juan 
rivers, and from here northward, for al- 
most the width of the state, beekeeping 
is well developed. Finally, in the north 
central portion. from Denver north to 
the border line, is a narrow strip of irri- 
gated country where large apiaries are 
common. 


The Akansas Valley Region 


In the first of these districts, the Pueb 
lo-Rocky Ford region, are located some 
extensive apiaries. Mr. Bert Hopper at 
Roeky Ford works 1000 colonies. This 
is also the center of operation for the 
Nine Mile Bee and Honey Co., operating 
800 eolonies. Mr. Jackson and two sons 
earry on this work in addition to other 
interests. Eight-frame hives are used a! 
most exclusively, not only in this terri 
tory but very largely in Colorao genera! 
ly. In making an effort to determine 
why, I learned first that this was the 
original equipment, for we must remem- 
ber that beekeeping first got its impetus 
in Colorado when a ‘‘econtracted brood- 
chamber *’ was in popular favor.. But in 
addition there is a genuine fondness for 
this equipment, and having used it ex 
tensively under Colorado conditions I am 
sympathetic, if vou please, regarding its 
general use. While in theory the ten- 


By cA. H. Dunn 


How the Extensive Producers of This 
Region Manage Their Large Apiaries no 
With But Little Help 


frame equipment is 
mos t_ generally 
practical, there is 
question but 
that beautiful comb 
honey in large 
quantities can be secured from strong 
colonies in eight-frame hives, and that 
the eight-frame equipment actually is 
well adapted to Colorado conditions. 


Foul brood is less of a menace here 
than in eastern territories. Usual winter 
losses are estimated at from 5 to 10 per 
eent, fall count. There is practically no 
special preparation for winter, since most 
of the large commercial producers sim- 
ply provide sufficient honey, reduce en- 
trances, or perhaps face the hives away 
from winds if the apiary is not so located 
as to have wind protection. Of course, 
the milder winters and springs that 
characterize the climate are contributing 
factors in the problem. Yet one ean not 
but feel, even in the face of such a small 
percentage of loss, or in the practice 
followed, that special winter protection 
would be a benefit. No more colonies 
would be saved, perhaps, but the colo 
nies should be in better condition when 
the hives are opened in the spring. Hon- 
ey is marketed in ecar-load lots in the 
East, but a great deal more of it is sold 
locally than one would suppose. Swarm- 
ing is controlled in various ways, most 
generally by some form of re-queening 
or brood-splitting. One finds, too, bee- 
keeping in the hands of a few well-in 
formed, scientific producers, resulting, of 
course, in many large apiaries and few 
small ones. Indeed, this is one of the 
characteristics of Colorado beekeeping. 

One of the most interesting examples 
of how beekeeping can be successfully 
commercialized came to my attention 
when I was privileged to talk with Dr. 
Roy Brown, dental surgeon, and his api- 
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ary manager, Mr. Kain, operating near 
Rocky Ford. Dr. Brown started in the 
business by purchasing 250 colonies. The 
fall count was over 470 colonies, and 
with but one-third of a crop that season, 
his records show a return of 15 per cent 
on the investment. He used the central- 
plant scheme, with a Ford truck to sup- 
ply four apiaries. Indeed, a _ second 
characteristic of commercial honey pro- 
duction in Colorado is the arrangement 
of large holdings in out-apiaries sup- 
plied from a central plant. 

If nothing succeeds like success, no 
story is quite so interesting as a story of 
success. There is such a story in ‘‘Chas. 
A. Kostring, Honey Man, Pueblo.’’ There 
is such a story in the large display sign 
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and producers think in large terms out 
there. Frank Drexel, at Crawford, op 
erates 900 colonies; H. C. Hutchinson, at 
Hotchkiss, 1400; W. Corbitt, at Mont 
rose, 1000; two men at Grand Junction 
operate 800 between them; two at Delta 
have almost as many; and many others 
operate large apiaries which are skilfully 
managed. 

In the Montrose country there is more 
10-frame equipment. Beekeepers do not 
have much trouble from swarming. Con- 
siderable foul brood is reported, but un 
questionably there is less than would be 
found in eastern fields of the same size. 
The pasturage is alfalfa and sweet clo 
ver. Not much winter packing is done, 
and winter losses are estimated at from 

















Apiary of Frank Drexel & Sons, Crawford, Colo., 
packed in four-colony cases and facing four directions 


on his covered delivery truck and in his 
copyrighted label featuring ‘‘ Kostring’s 
Best.’’ From a modest start he has built 
up an apiary of 300 colonies, and by 
energetic and studied effort he practic- 
ally controls the retail honey market in 
Pueblo. He has so built up his system 
of retail sales that he is forced to buy 
large amounts of both comb and extract- 
ed honey, since his own production is 
not sufficient. Many men are success 
ful in building up a local trade in honey, 
but when I remind you that his is this 
large after a comparatively few years of 
effort, the tremendous possibilities in 
this particular field become more appar 
ent. 


The Western Slope Region 


In a strip running practically the 
width of the state west of the mountairs 
beekeeping is organized on a large scale, 


as it appears during winter, the hives being 


10 to 15 per cent. Here, as in many see 
tions of Colorado, the beekeepers must 
keep away from the fruit, for poisonous 
spray is used, which drips down on to 
clover or alfalfa planted in the orchards, 
killing great numbers of bees. The esti- 
mates of average yields vary, being 
from 95 pounds to 120 pounds per colony 
of extracted honey, and from 60 pounds 
to 80 pounds of comb honey. The gen 
eral arrangement is that of out-apiaries 
supplied from a central plant, the radii 
of operation varying from four miles to 
fifteen miles, depending upon location 
and number of colonies. 

A Model Equipment and System of 

Management 

Certainly one of the finest equipped 
systems to be found in the state—indeed, 
one of the best I have ever seen any- 
where—is to be found at Crawford, Colo 
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rado, where Frank Drexel & Sons man- 
age about 900 colonies. So remarkable 
has been their success in out-apiary man- 
agement that it will be worth while to 
review the salient features of their op- 
erations. 

They winter bees in cases that hold 
four hives provided with full-depth su 
per for surplus stores. These cases rest 
on bottoms made of four 2”x4” timbers, 
these stands being used the year around. 
The hives are packed with eight inches 
of straw on all four sides. The en- 
trances face four ways, and the colonies 
are left this way in summer. From the 
accompanying illustration it will be seen 
that the effect is attractive. When I ex- 
pressed the opinion that this plan is ex- 
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lows the modern tendency of a ‘‘let 
alone’’ system of management. Yet Mr. 
Drexel has used this system for years. 
He does not Demaree, nor does he cut 
queen-cells. He does, however, go into 
the honey flow with powerful colonies 
made up of young, vigorous bees, pro- 
vides room, and plans in this way to 
eliminate the desire for swarming. He 
visits each yard once or twice a day dur- 
ing the actve swgrming season to catch 
such swarms as may have issued. His 
estimate of issuing swarms of only 8 to 
10 per cent indicates that their system 
has many merits. In reviewing this sys- 
tem one gets an impression of intensive- 
ness, and a steady holding to essential 
principles. For example, he makes no 
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Apiary shown on preceding page as it appears in summer. Note that the hives face in four direc 
tions as they did while in the winter cases. 


traordinary, I was given several very 
important reasons why it works success- 
fully. There is but little if any drifting 
in spring. As four hives occupy the 
stands in summer, each can be worked 
from the sides or rear without disturbing 
any of the other colonies. Winter cases 
are stacked in summer and the straw is 
saved. The entrances are made of blocks 
extending past the edge of the case and 
well under the bottom-board, the %” 
side being used the year around. 

The bees are left in these cases until 
the beginning of the major honey flow. 
When the cases are removed the hives 
are examined for general conditions. As 
it is then sufficiently warm and the honey 
flow has strongly started, all of the brood 
is put into one hive and all of the hcney 
below. If occasion demands, extra supers 
are added at that time, or later as neces- 
sary, above excluders. 


It will be apparent that this plan fol 


inerease, but buys bees for this purpose, 
feeling that this is cheapest and best, 
at least in his own plans. He does not 
requeen, but allows the bees do this 
themselves. And the vigor and color of 
the stock is surprisingly fine. Perhaps 
the isolation of the location has been 
considered in thinking out this important 
question. Stress is laid on quantity pro- 
duction at the least possible expense per 
pound. 
The Central Plant 

The central plant is a model of efficien- 
cy. It consists of two large shops, one 
for extracting and storing supers, one 
for a warehouse and nailing shop, size 
70 by 20 feet. In the illustration one 
looks across the apiary to the back of 
this shop. The extracting shop has 
enough room to store 3000 extracting 
supers as they use this equipment en 
tirely for surplus. The ripened honey is 
taken from this room to the extracting 
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room, where it is uncapped. Two large 
power extractors, drained by one pump, 
keep two men busy uncapping. To prop 
erly clarify the honey, two large settling- 
tanks are provided, where the honey may 
settle for three days. 

The method of heating the honey is 
unique and effective. Each extractor is 
jacketed, and the honey heated in the 
extractor itself. A large steam boiler 
near the extracting eqyipment furnishes 
the steam needed about the plant. The 
result of this plan is a complete settling 
and an unusually clear and beautiful 
grade of honey. This is important in all 
cases, but especially so to them as they 
retail all of their honey. They have been 
years in building up this trade, and per- 
haps only one man in a thousand could 
so successfully accomplish this. The fact 
that they sell from 80,000 to 100,000 
pounds of honey in retail channels, is a 
tribute to their whole system. 


Operating 1400 Colonies for Comb Honey 


One at all intimate with the problems 
of successful production tries to analyze 
the reason why a certain man succeeds 
in beekeeping, why another makes only 
an indifferent gain, and a third a failure 
of the work. There is no formula, of 
course, by which we can all win. But I 
have noted that the men who carefully 
consider the end they wish to achieve in 
beekeeping, and how they shall reach it 

the men, in other words, who know 
when and why, instead of guessing at it, 
generally succeed. This may partly ex 
plain why Mr. H. C. Hutchinson, at 
Hotchkiss, feels that such success as he 
has had is due to the eare he exercises in 
his yards. He has this hobby, that only 
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the best is good enough for his bees, and 
only the most painstaking care of thei 
excusable. The slip-dash artist would 
be ill at ease in his apiaries. Yet his 
system is typical of the region. Like Mr. 
Drexel, he follows the ‘‘let-alone’’ plan. 
How else could a man with but little ex 
tra help manage 1400 colonies? Unless 
the work is done well it would be impos 
sible to make his averages of from 75 
pounds to 85 pounds of comb honey, of 
which at least 59 per cent is fancy grade, 
with often as low as 4 per cent of the 
10-ounce weight. He uses two bodies con 
tinually in summer. He does not cut 
queen-cells, but allows room as a swarm 
prevention measure. He visits each api 
ary every day in swarming season, and 
there are twelve of them within a radius 
of 10 miles. He takes honey off every 
ten days and never tiers supers, but puts 
fresh supers on top, taking the two lowe 
ones off when the bees are capping the 
third. 

Ten years ago Mr. Hutchinson started 
out in the spring with 130 colonies, of 
which all but 13 were lost by fruit spray) 
and European foul brood. He now win 
ters 1400 colonies and values his bee 
equipment at no less than $25,000. Th: 
bees did it all, he says—but I add, ‘‘ by 
direction.’’ 


Across the Border in New Mexico 

One of the greatest surprises to the un 
informed is the great progress being 
made in beekeeping in the San Juan Ba 
sin, south of Durango, just over the bor 
der in New Mexico. It is a delightful 
trip to go from Durango, Colorado, to 
Farrington, New Mexico. For, while 
the mountains taper and loose their 
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Two large extractors at the Drexel Apiaries arranged to be drained by one pump. 
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sharpness and ruggedness as soon as one 
gets into New Mexico, the coloring in 
the cliffs is remarkable. The constant 
wearing of wind and rain has cut away 
the soft sandstone so that the hills as- 
sume grotesque and picturesque shapes. 
There is, for example, a towering mass 
of rock rising out of the sand near Aztec, 
which the Indians have incorporated in 
their traditions, and which so exactly 
represents a ship that they know it as 
the ship that brought their ancestors 
quite safe to this spot in the days of the 
deluge. The widening’ valleys, hedged 
in by low, pine-clad hills, colored as they 
are like Jacobs’ coat, furnish a wonder- 
fully beautiful sight. Over them In- 
dians roamed hundreds of years ago, 
hunting deer, bear, lion, and birds, or 
spearing trout in the snow-fed Las Ani 
mas. 

Beekeeping is confined to those valleys 
in which farming is prosperous. The 
Las Animas Valley is such a territory, for 
the river has become the track for an 
advaneed and scientific agricultural de 
velopment. This is true also of the San 
Juan Valley. Beekeepers here use eight- 
frame equipment, produce largely comb 
honey, and do not practice extra winter 
protection. Here, too, the business is 
largely in the hands of a few who keep 
large apiaries. There is but little foul 
brood. Average yields are larger here, 
perhaps, than in any section of Colo 
rado. 

One wonders where all the car-loads of 
honey which are produced in this region 
from Aztec, New Mexico, northward 
through Colorado are consumed. Men 
modestly report a crop of one, two, three, 
or four car-loads, as though such reports, 
were a trifle. Indeed, no one fact speaks 
so well for the permanency of the indus- 
try as that about 50 years ago one canal- 
boat load of honey broke the New York 
market, whereas today that market con- 
sumes more car-loads than one would 
ever imagine, and often I suppose does 
not have enough honey to last out the 
vear. Truly the consumption of honey 
by the American public has more than 
kept pace even with the remarkable de 
velopment witnessed in very recent 
years in quantity production in large 
commercial plants. 

Intensive Local Marketing 

J. A. Greene, of Grand Junction, 
would be a tonie to any one who feels 
there is no market for his crop. Produce- 
ing approximately a ear-load each year, 
he markets it all in glass in Grand June 
tion or in adjacent smaller towns through 
the retail channels. True, it has taken 
years of careful planning and hard work 
to develop such a trade, but it has been 
very much worth while. If we wonder 
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where all the honey goes, it must be clear 
that there would be a tremendous short 
age if every such center as this at Grand 
Junction of approximately 15,000 popu- 
lation were thus obsorbing a car-load. 
Yet this accomplishment is equally pos- 
sible in almost any section of the coun- 
try. Nor can there be any doubt that 
the development of just such smaller 
markets will represent the next impor- 
tant step in the growth of the industry 
of honey production. 











One of the large settling tanks at the Drexel 
Apiaries. 

Yes, beekeeping in Colorado is an in 
teresting subject. Conditions and meth 
ods are varied. One has troubles there, 
too, but also successes, and what delight 
ful working conditions! What a pleasure 
to ride home from the out-apiary of a 
late afternoon, when the evening sun 
lights up the west, back of the ever 
present snow-caps, with colors such as 
one sees only in a Colorado sunset! The 
last | saw of those mountains was as 
the afternoon Burlington led away from 
them eastward. Twilight lingered over 
their snowy tops as the brilliant red of 
the winter’s sunset dimmed to darkness. 
The white of the snow, the purple of the 
mountains, the darkening red of the sun 
set, the deepening of the sky’s turquois 
blue, the somber grey of the plains about 
us—in fact, all of the Colorado colors 
were here in the picture. Little wonder 
that the first men who saw the scene 
named the place Colorado. Truly, a land 
of ‘‘many ecolors.’’ 

Couneil Bluffs, Iowa. 
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EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD TREATMENT 


A little personal 
experience of the 
author helped some- 
what in an under 
standing of the 
principles of treat 
ing European four 
brood. In 1915 he visited a small Ohio 
apiary in a region where European fou! 
brood has been present for years and 
where there is still much of it. An ex- 
amination of the apiary showed seven- 
teen colonies that had come through the 
winter (cellar wintering, in an unsatis- 
factory cellar), of which fifteen plain- 
ly had European foul brood and two 
were queenless. Because of the fact that 
European foul brood affects queen lar- 
vae, it is common to find many queenless 
colonies in infected apiaries. Time would 
not permit more than a brief visit to 
this apiary, and it was desired that the 
disease be eradicated as quickly and as 
completely as possible. 

Without knowledge of the method hav- 
ing been used previously, and there is 
no earlier complete record of it, the fol- 
lowing plan was outlined, to be followed 
by a rather inexperienced beekeeper. 
The colonies were graded into ten fairly 
strong colonies and seven weak ones. 
Every colony was provided as quickly 
as queens could be obtained with young 
Italian queens of a strain that had a 
record of being ‘‘resistant’’ to this dis 
ease. The ten stronger colonies were 
shaken to dry drawn combs at the be- 
ginning of a good honey flow, although 
in a few cases some honey remained in 
the combs. These combs had been on 
these colonies the year before and were 
not therefore necessarily from clean col- 
onies, although there was no way of 
learning when the disease had first ap- 
peared in the yard. The origin of the 
combs was not considered important. 
The colonies with the young queens re- 
mained clean. This is quite similar to 
the treatment tried by Doctor Miller in 
1916 (XXXVIII, p. 649). 

The brood-combs from the ten stronger 
colonies were now placed over the re- 
maining seven colonies, but were not put 
above a queen-excluder, the young 
queens having full range. In a few days 
five of the seven colonies had been so 
strengthened by the emergence of brood 
that they in turn were similarly shaken 
to drawn combs and all brood-combs 
were placed on the remaining two colo- 
nies. Later one of the two colonies on 
the stacks of brood-combs was shaken 
to drawn combs and all remaining brood 
was placed on one colony. The last col 
ony soon cleaned up most of the remain 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Cause of the Great Outbreak of This terial and toward 
Disease Throughout the Country 
in the Nineties 
(Continued from February issue.) 


ing diseased mate 


the close of the 
season a detailed 
examination show- 
ed eight cells of 
diseased brood. 
This colony was not treated further and 
the following season showed a half doz- 
en cells of diseased brood. It was not 
then treated and later the disease disap- 
peared. 


At the time this treatment was out- 
lined, plans were submitted for the mak- 
ing of heavy packing cases for use the 
following winter, this being considered 
part of the treatment. It was, in fact, 
the most important step in the plan out- 
lined. Later, after extended trials else- 
where, this plan was incorporated in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 975, as the second 
method that may be used. 


The Comb-Honey Era and European 
Foul Brood P 


Mention has already been made of the 
fact that during the time when European 
foul brood was spreading so rapidly 
through New York the beekeepers were 
reporting scant crops. These reports did 
not all come from apiaries where this 
disease was doing damage, but it was a 
general report of the region. Peculiarly 
enough, similar reports were made by 
beekeepers generally through the coun- 
try during these years, and there existe? 
a general feeling that beekeeping was 
becoming less profitable. All manner of 
reasons were assigned for this condition. 


In his article on the development of 
beekeeping practices in the United 
States, Demuth* has shown that during 
the comb-honey era, which includes the 
period under consideration, there was an 
increasing tendency for beekeepers to 
practice methods of beekeeping which 
resulted in small colonies. This finally 
culminated in the small hives of the pe- 
riod, which would permit the beekeep- 
ers to squeeze the last drop of honey out 
of the brood-nest into the supers, with 
the obvious result that the bees never 
had enough stores for winter and the 
following spring. It is significant that 
during the worst period for the spread 
of European foul brood in New York 
there was widely introduced a_ hive 
which became quite popular in all parts 
of the country and which was probably 
the poorest ever devised for the proper 
care of the bees. It had brood-frames 
7% inches deep and only one hive-body 


* Demuth, Geo. S. 1919. The Evolution of 
Beekeeping Practice in the United States. Re 
port of State Apiarist of Iowa. 
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was considered necessary for the brood- 
chamber. This hive was then used in all 
sections of the United States, often re- 
sulting in a great reduction of the num- 
ber of colonies of bees, and doubtless 
contributing to the spread of European 
foul brood during the period. 

It will not do to blame the spread of 
this disease on one type of hive, for bee- 
keepers who had losses from European 
foul brood did not all use this hive. The 
fault lies in the beekeeping practices ad- 
vocated and used during the period. This 
was the period of greatest depression in 
the beekeeping of the country and, espe- 
cially in the white clover region, bee- 
keeping has not yet fully recovered from 
it. It was then a common practice to 
winter bees with scant or no packing or 
in poor cellars, to give them a minimum 
of stores for the period of building up 
in the spring and, in short, to reduce 
their prosperity to the lowest point 
without actually killing them all off. 
The winter losses were then much larger 
than at present and ‘‘spring dwindling’’ 
was commonly reported. 

The beekeeping industry has not yet 
fully recovered from this depression, but 
progress is being made. A factor which 
has doubtless contributed is that, with 
the passage of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act in 1906, there has been an 
increasing tendency, especially in the 
white clover region, to change to the 
production of extracted honey. There 
is danger in extracted-honey production 
that brood-nests will be short of honey 
at the close of the season, but this short 
age is usually so evident that the bee 
keeper makes provision for it. With 
most of the hives now used, it is possible 
to place combs of honey from the supers 
into the brood-chamber to remedy this 
defect and feeding is usually not neces- 
sary. With this change has come a change 
in the advice and practices of the bet- 
ter beekeepers of the country, and the 
common methods now eall for greater 
liberality with the bees. 

In just so far as the beekeeping meth- 
ods are changing from the parsimonious 
methods of the nineties, in just so far 
European foul brood is becoming a minor 
trouble of the apiary. The disease 
spread through the country because of 
bad beekeeping methods; it has caused 
great loss because of the continuation 
of these methods and is disappearing as 
a menace just as rapidly as beekeepers 
realize that the advice of Langstroth, 
‘<Keep all colonies strong,’’ is the right 
and proper, as well as profitable, way to 
keep bees. 

Preventive Measures 

With the introduction of better meth 

ods of beekeeping, more in accord with 
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the needs of the bees, especially during 
the winter and spring, it became possi- 
ble to practice ‘‘prevention’’ of Euro- 
pean foul brood. The winter problem 
has been one which has long attracted 
the serious attention of beekeepers 
throughout the northern part of the 
United States, but success in this field 
was too often measured chiefly by the 
number of colonies that failed to die 
outright during winter. The winter 
problem has not been recognized as im- 
portant in those parts of the country 
where the winters are more mild, al- 
though the real winter losses, as meas- 
ured by decimation of colonies, are al- 
most as great in the South and West as 
in the northeastern part of the country. 

When the problem of the wintering of 
bees was undertaken by the Bureau of 
Entomology in 1912, it became possible 
for the first time to speak with assurance 
regarding the factors which lead to col- 
ony prosperity during the period when 
the bees do not normally rear brood. 
With the facts concerning the behavior 
of the bees avaiable, it was a rather 
simple problem to provide the conditions 
which reduce the loss in vitality and 
numbers of bees. It was found that, if 
the bees are able to pass through the 
broodless period with little loss of vital 
ity, and if a few simple conditions are 
provided during the period of building 
up in the spring, there results a greater 
inerease in the strength of the colonies 
than had previously been deemed possi- 
ble. It was formerly considered good 
beekeeping to have colonies of 50,000 
bees, usually at the close of the honey 
flow; now we consider it quite possible 
to have almost double that number at 
the beginning of the honey flow. 


This apparent digression from the dis- 
cussion of European foul brood is here 
inserted because it is believed that this 
work constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant steps in the history of the control 
of this malady. It had long ago been 
pointed out that strong colonies are less 
infected than are weak ones, and West 
in 1899 also showed that the early brood 
escapes with little loss. In applying the 
results of the wintering work, it was 
discovered that colonies properly cared 
for are ‘‘immune’’ to this disease, pro 
vided only that the bees are fairly good 
in house-cleaning. It is far more impor 
tant that preventive measures be used 
than that the disease be treated after 
it has made its appearance. Many bee- 
keepers had been using preventive meas- 
ures without a realization of the fact, 
and this phase of the work formerly re 
ceived virtually no consideration. 

The preventive phases of European 
foul-brood control were for the first time 
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discussed in detail in Farmers’ Bulletin 
975 of the Department of Agriculture. A 
careful study of the development of 
methods for controlling European foul 
brood reveals the fact that this bulletin 
contains nothing new, since every step 
had previously been outlined in the bee- 
keeping literature. The bulletin is mere- 
ly an outgrowth of the methods pre- 
viously used, to which are added the re- 
sults of the work on the wintering prob- 
lem. Without the wide experience with 
this disease as recorded in beekeeping 
literature it would have been impossible 
to realize the vital importance of proper 
wintering, and without the bringing to- 
gether of these two lines of work it 
would have been impossible to diseuss 
preventive measures. 

With the present available facts re 
garding European foul brood, it is no 
longer necessary to say that infected 
colonies shall be made queenless for 
twenty-seven, twenty, or ten days, and 
in fact any such rule is undesirable. 
When the disease occurs, the infected 
colony may be made queenless long 
enough to have the dead brood cleaned 
up, whether this is two, ten, or twenty 
days, provided that at the same time 
proper steps are taken to bring yp the 
colony strength. While in some cases 
rules may be desirable, it is far more 
atisfactory to have an understanding 
of the underlying principles and then 
rules are no longer necessary. We now 
know that the ‘‘treatments’’ in which 
some harmless drug was added to sugar 
syrup and fed to a colony were useless, 
except for the beneficial effects of the 
feeding. All the former plans for Euro- 
pean foul brood control are greatly il- 
luminated by the facts now available. 

Now that European foul brood is 
known to be an easily preventable dis- 
ease, through the introduction of better 
beekeeping methods, the time has come 
when beekeepers should emphasize pre- 
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ventive rather than remedial measures. It 
should come to be commonly considered 
as an indication of poor beekeeping 
methods to have this disease in one’s 
apiary, for it can not make even a start 
under proper beekeeping practice. There 
will appear cases of the disease even in 
the best of apiaries, as evidenced by the 
experience of Doctor Miller; but these 
will be in unfavorable seasons, and we 
now know that the disease may disappear 
from such apiaries even without assist- 
ance. If the disease stays or is present 
in favorable seasons, this is proof of 
poor methods. 

It is, of course, to be expected that 
there will be some beekeepers who will 
fail to see the validity of these claims 
and that they will not readily adopt bet- 
ter methods. These men must pay the 
penalty of poor crops, aside from loss 
from European foul brood. It will take 
time to bring about reforms in beekeep 
ing methods demanded both from the 
standpoint of larger colony yields and 
European foul brood control; but those 
who fail to accept the facts will soon 
drop out of the business, if they are lo 
cated where European foul brood can do 
harm. 


It is interesting now to note that vir- 
tually every essential step in the control 
of European foul brood was given in the 
writings of Dzierzon. That American 
beekeepers failed to profit by the work 
of this great master is indication of the 
deplorable condition into which our bee- 
keeping practice had fallen during the 
period when this disease spread so rapid 
ly through the United States. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the lesson of 
European foul brood will not be forgot 
ten. If this experience is retained, then 
we shall have changed the scourge intwo 
a blessing and the loss will be more than 
made up in the better crops obtained in 
the future. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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rhe roadside honey sign is becoming a familiar feature of main highways 
where it calls attention of the traveler both day and night to the good 


qualities of honey 
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EXPERIENCES IN SELLING HONEY 
Some of the Difficulties Encountered in Selling 


to Grocers 


We had a fine crop of honey the past 
season and we decided to sell most of it 
ourselves. We bought an Overland truck 
and took the honey around to towns in 
Kansas, and to some in Missouri. We 
found the honey market a mixed-up af- 
fair and tried to make a_ study of it as 
we went along. We found honey in ten- 
pound pails retailing from $1.90 to $2.50; 
in five-pound pails, from 75 cents to 
$1.25; in pint jars, from 35 cents to 50 
cents; and comb honey, from 20 cents to 
35e per section. We found these prices 
all on the same grade of honey and all 
these prices in the same town in several 
places. 

We decided that the grocers know very 
little about honey or the honey market. 
There are three things that they seem to 
think they know: that bee-men feed 
their bees sugar; that they sell extract 


of honey and some even sell diseased 
honey. These are three things they 
should either not know or should know 


more about. 


We were nearly always asked the 
question, ‘‘What do you feed your 
bees?’’ They seemed very much _ sur- 


prised when we explained where our hon- 
ey comes from. Nearly all of them had 
heard that bee-men feed their bees sugar 
syrup, but very few of them knew why 
they feed. We explained to them about 
feeding, and convinced the most of 
them. 
that we feed our bees sugar, then put the 
combs in some kind of a machine to 
churn it out and sell it for honey. 

By doing a lot of talking and explain- 
ing we managed to make a sale almost 
everywhere we went except where they 
already had a good supply of honey on 
hand. 

The granulated 
problem. We 


honey was our next 
didn’t heat the honey 
which we put up in tin. It was from 
sweet clover and most of it had granu- 
lated before we could get it on the mar- 
ket. We had labels on it with diree- 
tions for liquefying it, but that didn’t do 
all the selling for us. The grocer thought 
it was either adulterated or old honey. 
Most of them didn’t think honey would 
granulate until it was a year old, so that 
took a lot of explaining to make sales. 
Then we found several grocers who 
had heard about diseased honey and 


One fellow told us he had heard’ 


were a little suspicious about such 
honey. 

Why should a honey salesman be sus- 
pected of selling diseased honey or adul- 
terated honey, any more than a salesman 
of any other food? There are several 
reasons. Honey has been put on the mar- 
ket ungraded to a large extent, and not 
advertised—at least when compared 
with other foods. People in general are 
quite ignorant as to bees and honey, and 
it appears that one of the beekeeper’s 
biggest problems is to teach them. 

Eureka, Kans. L. Churehman. 
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SWEET CLOVER ON THE FARM 


Great Change in Sentiment Regarding Value of 
This Plant within Recent Years 


During the past twenty years we have 
seen a most wonderful right-about face 
in sentiment in regard to sweet clover. 
I was one of the very early ones to seed 
this legume as a field crop, and so far as 
I know, the very first in northern Illi 
nois to harvest and market a crop of 
sweet clover seed. In 1907 I had three 
acres of very nice sweet clover which 
was producing seed. It looked too good 
to go to waste, so 1 wrote to The A. I. 
Root Company, inquiring if they could 
use the seed if I would save it. Their 
reply was that they could use a few 
bushels, so I harvested and thrashed it, 
securing 30 bushels of unhulled seed, the 
bulk of which I shipped to The A. I. 
Root Company. 


The neighbors made great sport of 
Stewart’s harvest of weed seed, and were 
very particular to clean the thrashing 
machine and sacks thoroughly to avoid, 
as they thought, the spreading of a pest. 
Since then, with the exception of one 
year, sweet clover has regularly been 
seeded with most of the small grain that 
has been grown on the farm. 

[I have harvested several seed crops, 
but for several years I had hard work 
to give the seed to my neighbors. As 
late as six years ago a neighborhood 
thrashing-machine company was formed 
and a new thrashing outfit purchased. I 
was one of the 17 stockholders. That 
year I had a 16-acre crop of sweet clover 
seed. About the close of the grain 
thrashing season, the secretary tele 
phoned to inform me that if I expected 
to use the new machine to thrash my 
sweet clover, I had better come out and 
see to it, as there was some opposition to 
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using the new machine for that purpose. 
on the ground that the harsh fiber would 
be hard on the machine. 

As I had taken a hay crop from the 
field in May, the growth was fine. So I 
stopped at the field, took along a sample 
and had no trouble in convincing most 
of them that it couldn’t hurt any ma 
chine; but two stood out as opposed to 
thrashing it. 

The next year was very dry during 
and after harvest, but previously my 
sweet clover had made a good start and 
at thrashing-time I had a barley field in 
which the sweet clover stood knee-high. 
At the supper table on our job one of 
the men who, the year before, had op- 
posed my thrashing the sweet clover, 
said, ‘‘I am converted to sweet clover. 
My pasture is all dried up, the meadows 
and stubble fields are bare, and I am 
actually feeding my stock, while you 
have fine feed galore. After this I am 
going to grow sweet clover.’’ He is now 
a sweet-clover enthusiast. The farmer 
here who has bottom soil on which it 
will grow and is not growing sweet clo- 
ver, is the exception. Those having acid 
soil are bewailing the fact that they 
ean’t make it grow. Henry Stewart. 

Prophetstown, Ill. 


——s A o—————— 
STATE BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


How Their Strength and Membership Can Be 
Greatly Increased 


I wonder if the big men in beedom 
realize how much good they do our pro 
fession by attending and talking at the 
short courses and association meetings 
throughout the country, how much ‘‘ pep’”’ 
and enthusiasm they put into our men 
and women who listen to their talks, 
and the value of the discussions of their 
problems, differing as they do in differ- 
ent parts of the country. They may not 
all agree, but it puts heart into the bee- 


men when they go home and try out 
what they have learned. 

[I well remember attending my first 
‘*short course in beekeeping.’’ I had 


been interested in bees for forty years, 
but had never attended a beekeepers’ 
meeting. I had to travel several hundred 
miles to be among those present. How 
well IT was repaid for my journey! I met 
and became acquainted with such men 
of national repute as Phillips, Demuth, 
Gillette, Rauchfuss, and many others of 
lesser fame. I took copious notes, fear- 
ing that I would otherwise miss some of 
the pearis of wisdom that fell from their 
lips. Every problem that could possibly 
affect a beekeeper was brought up and 
thrashed out with regard to local con- 
ditions. How quickly the week sped 
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and with what regret I saw the meet 
ing brought to a close! I remember 
in what a hurry I was to get home and 
call the beekeepers of our county to 
gether and impart to them all that I had 
learned, and how miserably I failed. I! 
could talk from my notes, but I could 
not bring to them the enthusiasm caused 
by the big men in a big meeting. 

We in our county knew absoluts 
nothing about the honey industry in the 
rest of the state. We organized a county 
association and had a bee-bill introduced 
in the legislature. It was so drastic that 
the big honey-producers of the state 
sent lobbies to work against it. It 
failed to become a law, but it answer 
ed its purpose in that it got the be: 
men together and a state association was 
formed. We sent Mr. Hamm to repr: 
sent us at that first meeting. He was th: 
only delegate present whose expenses 
were paid by a county association, so 
they elected him president of the stat 
association. He eame back as full of 
enthusiasm as I was after my first meet 
ing. And how he did work in filling his 
office of state president! From a start 
of absolutely nothing we are now one of 
the best-organized states, having a state 
entomologist, state inspection, stat: 
laws, and everything. The organization 
under Mr. Hamm compelled considera 
tion from the railroads in the reduction 
of freight rates so that we now save six 
hundred dollars in freight charges on 
fair sized car of honey. Then they try 
to tell us the association does not amount 
to anything. 

This year we sent Mr. Chamberlain as 
our delegate to the meeting of the state 
association where he met, talked with, 
and listened to the big men who were o1 
the program. Though he is a earlot pro 
ducer this was his first meeting, and h: 
eame back as full of enthusiasm as | 
was from my first meeting, and says he 
will not miss another meeting if he has 
to walk. However, he fell down in try 
ing to impart his enthusiasm when he 
made his report to our local members 
Our new state president produces one 
hundred tons of honey a year and has 
been at it many years. It is up to him 
to carry on the good work already be 
gun. 

In our state we have a country of mag 
nificent distances, and it is a great ex 
pense in both time and money to attend 
state meetings. Those who do attend 
see the wonderful benefits of co-opera 
tion, but it seems impossible for them 
to pass on their enthusiasm to the stay 
at-homes. For the number of beekeepers 


in the state the membership in the state 
association is distressingly small, though 
person who keeps bees, whether 


every 
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me colony or one thousand, is benefited. 
There are still worlds of work to be done. 
notably on freight rates and on the mar- 
keting end, and we need every one in 
terested in bees or honey in our state 
organization. Naturally the officers will 
have to do the bulk of the work, but the 
members would help by their numbers 
ind their money. 

If some scheme could be 
to have smaller meetings, either by 
counties or districts where the distance 
would not be so great, with one or more 
men of national reputation as drawing 
cards, I believe it would be possible to 
get 90 per cent of our beekeepers in our 
state association. It is the enthusiasm 
that does it. I have just returned from 
. meeting in a neighboring state where 
| hobnobbed with such men as Hamble 
ton, Demuth, Jay Smith, Kenneth Haw 
kins, and Rauchfuss, where a little en 
thusiasm put practically the entire mem 
bership into the National Honey Produc- 
ers’ League. How much easier it should 
be where our local interests seem so 
much more vital! I do not know whether 
this scheme should be worked out by our 
state association or by some one else, 
but I am in hopes the solution will be 
found in the near future. 

Sheridan, Wyo. G. H. Buffum. 


worked out 
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PACKAGE BEES FOR CANADA 


Canadian Officials Work Out Plans to Preven 
Delay of Bees in Customs 


The winter is slipping away and pack- 
age bees will soon be on the move into 
Canada. In order to eliminate any pos- 
sibilities of delay and disappointment, 
it is perhaps advisable again to draw the 
attention of the shippers to the require- 
ments of the Canadian Act affecting the 
importation of package bees, and at the 
same time to advise those who are pur- 
chasing such packages to do their part 
towards securing prompt delivery when 
the bees arrive at this end. 

Combless packages of bees are duty 
free, but each package or parcel of pack- 
ages must bear a declaration signed by 
the shipper or his authorized agent that 
the food contained in the packages is 
free from disease. Packages not bearing 
such a declaration are liable to be re- 
fused entry by customs. All shippers of 
package bees into Canada should, there- 
fore, see that this declaration is attached 
before the bees are shipped. 

In a few cases, where the consignee 
lives at a considerable distance from his 
nearest customs official, there has appar- 
ently been some delay in getting quick 
delivery of the bees. Such delays are 
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liable to result in the total loss of the 
shipment. Customs officials have regula 
tions for the prompt delivery of perish- 
able articles; therefore, if all persons 
who are ordering bees would get into 
touch with their nearest customs official 
before the bees are expected to arrive, 
and furnish him with the necessary docu- 
ments for entering the import, and, at 
the same time, explain the perishable na- 
ture of the bees, and arrange for deliv 
ery, there should be no trouble what- 
ever at the receiving end. 

The shippers can assist their custom 
ers very much by sending to them the 
necessary invoices a week or two in ad- 
vance of the bees, as this will enable the 
customer to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with his customs officer for prompt 
delivery. C. B. Gooderham, 

Ottawa, Can. Dominion Apiarist. 
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BIRDS VALUABLE TO BEEKEEPERS 


Feeding Them Through a Crisis May Add to 
Size of Honey Crop 


I have read a number of bee journals 
and books, but have never found much 
in them about birds except as generally 
mentioned along with bees and flowers 
as likely signs of spring. To tell the 
truth, I never thought much about birds 
myself in relation to the beekeeping in- 
dustry until it was very forcibly brought 
to my mind by an April snow-storm last 
year. 

The bugs had disappeared for the time 
being and the weed and grass seeds were 
under a foot of heavy snow. The birds 
began to show their hunger about noon, 
fluttering around the buildings and look 
ing for what they might find. They 
also showed weakness in the driving 
snow. I fed them with bread and rolled 
oats, making four feeding stations with- 
in a quarter of a mile of the house, fur- 
nishing those with chaff and rolled oats. 
They came to these feeding stations 
quickly and began to fill up. After a 
while they would fly like real live birds 
and actually sing as though they were 
happy. Birds can stand a lot of snow- 
storm if they have plenty to eat, but 
without food many may perish in a late 
blizzard. 


‘*But what has this to do with bec- 
keeping?’’ you ask. Well, in this locality 
it has a great deal to do with it. Here, 
bugs eat plants, and worms denude trees. 
Birds eat worms and bugs. They may 
not eat the worm but they may do some- 
thing just as important—eat the female 
moth which may lay eggs to make a hun- 
dred worms if allowed to live. 

Plant life is as essential to beekeeping 
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as are the bees themselves. We ean not 
go around and destroy every bug and 
worm we see harming a nectar-producing 
plant. We may partially control pests 
by spraying or dusting, but we can not 
do that everywhere. A bird may kill a 
bee now and then, but spraying and dust- 
ing has killed more bees than the birds 
ever will. The more birds, the fewer 
bugs, more honey plants, and larger 
honey crops, everything else being equal. 
Helping birds through a crisis does not 
need to cost much, but it will pay bigger 
dividends than the wildest wildeat stock 
ever dreamed of doing. If your make-up 
is such that you can not help the birds 
through any unsellsh motive, then help 
them for the selfish motive of furthering 
your own business. Robert Mead. 
White River Junction, Vt. 
oe A we" 
HONEY SOLUTION PROPERLY USED 


A Satisfactory Anti-freeze Solution for Automo- 
bile Radiators When Used with Ordinary Care 


The fact that Mr. Baxter, as reported 
in November Gleanings, did not make a 
success of the honey-water mixture as 
an anti-freeze for his automobile radia- 
tor does not prove the mixture to be 
valueless. Every appliance or recipe 
must be used rightly or dissatisfaction 
is quite possible. The honey-water solu 
tion is giving good satisfaction to a host 
of automobile owners. However, it must 
be used properly or unpleasant results 
may follow. 

It should be borne in mind that a half- 
and-half solution will congeal when the 
temperature becomes low enough. Its 
great advantage, even when this con 
gealing occurs, is that it will not burst 
the radiator tubes when it again becomes 
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T eft—Dr. Tokuda, in charge of bee culture 
together with Mr. K. Katsuyama (right) 
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liquid. In view of the fact that this mix 
ture will congeal it must be remembered 
there is no circulation while it is in this 
condition. When the temperature be 
comes low enough to cause congealing 
the automobile should not be started out 
on the road as soon as the motor is 
started. Instead, the motor should be al 
lowed to run about ten minutes with a 
blanket on the radiator. This will in- 
sure the circulation of the mixture. Also 
it is well to protect the lower half of the 
radiator front with a piece of cardboard 
or something similar. 

All gaskets in the water system should 
be tight when water alone is used in the 
radiator. This is imperative when thx 
honey-water solution is used, since it is 
the nature of honey to find a way out of 
a erevice through which water alon 
would not escape. 

Many complicated formulas are given 
for making the honey-water radiator so 
lution. Last winter I used a half and 
half solution, thoroughly dissolved, in 
two Fords and had no trouble whatever. 
A friend of mine used it in two Fords 
two winters and had no trouble except 
in one case where he did not warm up 
the motor before going out on the road. 
The solution had congealed and the top 
part boiled over before circulation was 
re-established. Neither of us boiled the 
mixture or put into it anything but wa 
ter and honey. It seems that Mr. Bax 
ter’s troubles are all traceable to a fail 

eo to keep the water system tight. 

Pennington, N. J. Elmer G. Carr. 

|The Editor is using the same honey 
solution in his car the third winter. It 
is drawn out into a 60-pound honey can 
in the spring and put back in the fall. 
It has never given any trouble whatso 
ever.—Editor. | 








Imperial Zoological Institute at Chiba-Shi, Japan 
visited Gleanings office last November 


They were pho 


tographed with H. H. Root (middle) during their visit at Medina. 
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Let no one miss the charming tribute 
H. G. Rowe paid to his ‘‘Old Foreman’’ 
on page 110. Mr. B. F. Hobart lived a 
beautiful life and his end was surely 
peaceful. Our heart goes out for the 
whole family at the printing office of 
The A. 1. Root Company. 


* 7 * 


Mr. Nolan says (page 93) the annual 


production of honey in Germany is 
worth nearly $9,000,000, ‘‘while the 
value of the service rendered by the hon- 
eybee in pollinating fruit trees in that 
country is thirteen times as much,’’ ac- 
cording to a writer in Die Bayerische 
Biene for November. I believe Dr. 
Phillips or some other authority has es- 
timated their value for this purpose in 
this country as only equal to the value 
of the honey they produce. 


* * * 


I met Mr. J. L. Byer in Albany many 
years ago, and have many times wished 
I might visit his home and discuss his 
methods of honey production; and now 
in the February number of Gleanings | 
am able to spend a whole season with 
him in company with Mr. A. A. Werner. 
Great fun, I can tell readers of Glean 
ings in Bee Culture. Mr. Werner ex 
plains Mr. Byer’s methods so clearly as 
the season advances that it would seem 
a beginner could understand. See article 
on pages 76 to 79. 

* * # 

On page 74 the Editor tells us of con 
ditions in the northwest and the enor- 
mous production of honey from alfalfa 
and sweet clover. No one up there is 
thought to be much of a beekeeper if he 
produces less than a car-load, and they 
talk of honey in ecar-load lots. It almost 
takes my breath away to think of it. We 
attracted considerable attention here in 
the East fifty years ago when we were 
able to produce honey by the ton. What 
is going to result from this great and un 
expected production of honey in the 
Northwest? 

* * 

There are two ways of looking at it 
One is to hope or wish that drouth or 
grasshoppers or bad seasons or something 
will happen to cut down their crops so 
they will not interfere with us or lessen 
the demand for our eastern honey. Par 
don us for even thinking of this way, 
but it is human. Thanks be, there is 
another and better way. Let us rejoice 
that honey can be produced so abundant 
ly and cheaply that every man, woman, 





by J.E.Crane 








and child in the United States can have 
all they require of this most healthful 
and delicious sweet. 

* * * 

Dr. E. F. Phillips discusses interesting- 
ly (commencing on page 80) the time re- 
quired to cure cases of European foul 
brood. It is not surprising that there 
should be a great difference in the time 
required, as there appears to be a greai 
difference in the disease itself. In some 
cases the dead larvae are few and easily 
removed, while in others they are very 
numerous and gluey—yes, gluey, and 
about as difficult to remove as the scales 
of American foul brood. Under such con- 
ditions it requires far more time and 
strength of colony to clean up than in 
milder forms of the disease. 

7 * 7 

The great production of honey in the 
alfalfa and sweet clover regions should 
enable the bee-men of those sections to 
spend large sums in advertising. I am 
more and more convinced that the great 
mass of people know but little about 
honey. At Christmas time a friend in 
southern New England ordered some 
honey for himself and his friends. In a 
recent letter he says, ‘‘Where did you 
get that delicious honey?’’ has been a 
frequent question. How many there are 
that would use it if they knew where 
there could get it! 


7 * o 


I like to read what Mr. Byer has to 
say, for his reports are quite independ- 


ent of what others think or say. Some 
time ago he reported that the alcoho] 


formalin solution did not prove an entire 
with him in disinfeeting combs 
of American foul brood. It 
though he must have made some mistake, 
but now others in Ontario are meeting 
with failure the same as he has. On 
page 95 he objects to excessive packing 
of bees for winter. I believe he is quite 
right. A few years ago I visited the 
Government apiary at Somerset, Md., 
and was surprised to learn the bees were 
packed with four or five inches of shav- 
ings on all sides, if [I remember cor 
recily, in that warm climate. I was 
equally surprised to learn there had been 
quite heavy losses, but did not try to 
determine the cause. I have sometimes 
wondered if they were not packed too 
heavily. [|The cause was chiefly the poor 
quality of stores left with the bees for 
experimental purposes, together with a 
long period of confinement.—Editor. | 


success 


seemed as 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 





By W. J. NOLAN 








Statistics in Der Deutsche Imker for 
December show that honey production in 
Czechoslovakia for 1924 was slightly in 
excess of 3,500,000 pounds and its value 
about $750,000. 


The recent death of Prof. N. P. Kun 
nen, of Luxemburg, has brought forth 
expressions of regret in many lands. A 
summary of his career appeared in Glean- 
ings for December. 


‘*An Institute for the Criticism of Bee 
Culture,’’ is announced by Doctor Zaiss, 
of Germany. His plans include the inde- 
pendent serial publication of articles too 
long for the ordinary bee journal, and 
giving a several-days’ course each year 
for advanced beekeepers. 


The re-establishment of par exchange 
between the dollar and the pound ster- 
ling has raised the fear that honey from 
the United States will, as a result, be- 
come so much cheaper on the markets of 
the British Isles as to offer serious com- 
petition to colonial honey. Consequently, 
the Scottish Beekeeper for January men- 
tions placing a tariff on honey, but ex- 
empting or at least giving a preference 
to all honey produced within the British 
Empire. 


M. Vincens has resigned as Director of 
the Station of Apicultural Research at 
Montpellier, France, according to L’Api 
eulteur for January. Among other things, 
while director M. Vincens earried out 
experiments showing the possibility of 
the spread of American foul brood by 
the wax-moth, and also work on the use 
of a water-formalin solution for disin- 
fecting combs contaminated by the 
same disease. 


Among the year’s outstanding apicul- 
tural literature must be mentioned the 
Yearbook of the Erlangen Institute for 
Bee Culture, the editor being Doctor 
Zander. The third volume, that for 
1925, contains the results of recent re- 
search, not only by Doctor Zander and 
his assistants, but by others as well. One 
piece of research, ‘‘The Formation of 
Sex in the Honeybee,’’ by Doctors Zan- 
der and Becker, was referred to in 
Gleanings for September. Another high- 
ly interesting paper is that by Doctor 
Himmer on ‘‘ Measurements of the Body 
Temperatures in Bees and Other In- 


sects.’’ 


In recent years Doctor Brunnich, of 
Switzerland, has advanced the idea that 


the honeybee is a more or less warm 
blooded animal. Doctor Himmer, how 
ever, after his studies, still holds to the 
more common view that the honeybee is 
a cold-blooded animal. In his conclu 
sions he states that the center of great 
est heat production is, of course, in the 
thorax, the region where the largest 
amount of musculature is found. The ab- 
domen, obviously, is much less capable 
of producing heat. The highest tempera 
tures were observed in drones, the next 
highest in workers, and the lowest of all 
in queens. The highest measured tem- 
perature in any drone was 38.3° C. 
(100.94° F.); in any worker, 37.2° 
(98.96° F.); and in any queen only 30.0° 
C. (86.0° F.). As a rule old bees were 
found capable of generating more heat 
than young bees. Under-fed bees, as 
might be expected, were not able to pro- 
duce as much heat as those well-fed. 
Doctor Himmer brings out the point that 
honeybees make use all the year of their 
heat-producing power. Thus in winter 
they use it to protect themselves against 
low temperatures, and during the rest of 
the year to provide the proper tempera- 
ture for brood-rearing. 


Another interesting article from the 
Erlangen Yearbook is one by Doctor von 
Ebert, in which is presented a table 
showing that, the reverse of what ha 
occurred in the United States, a decline 
in the number of colonies of bees in Ger- 
many has been taking place since 1900. 
Germany is credited with 2,605,350 colo- 
nies of bees in 1900, but with only 2,311,- 
277 in 1913. In 1921 the number had 
dwindled to 1,930,382, while in 1922 it 
had become 1,831,005. Doctor Zander, in 
the Leipziger Bienen-Zeitung for Janu- 
ary, attempts to explain a few of the 
underlying causes for this decline. He 
mentions among other factors: the open 
ing up for cultivation of large tracts of 
land formerly not cultivated, as is true 
of the heath country of northern Ger- 
many; lack of protection against both 
artificial and imported honey; the lack 
of standardized equipment; the need for 
eontrol over the unrestricted spread of 
bee diseases; and the need for putting 
into every-day practice the knowledge 
gained by scientific apiculture. 


What progress or inventions do you 
wish to see realized in apiculture? For 
sometime past, La Gazette Apicole has 
been publishing replies to the foregoing 
query. One of the most common answers 
is that involving the possibility of some 
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control over the mating of queen-bees. 
Among those who have thus expressed 
themselves are Mr. C. P. Dadant, Doctor 
Brunnich, of Switzerland, M. Vincens, 
of France, and other prominent work- 
ers. 


The first microradiograph picture of a 
honeybee to appear in an apicultural jour- 
nal is presented by M. Perret-Maison- 
neuve in L’Apiculteur for January. The 
use of Roentgen rays in insect photogra- 
phy has been attended by difficulties 
only recently surmounted by a French 
specialist, M. Pierre Goby. As M. Per- 
ret-Maisonneuve remarks, rare specimens 
need no longer be lost by dissection, since 
an X-ray photograph will reveal any 
parts desired while the specimen remains 
intact. Furthermore, a microradiograp 
picture shows the object as it really is, 
whereas, too often, drawings have repre- 
sented only what the dissector thought 
he saw instead of what was really in 
front of him. 


Doctor Morgenthaler, of Switzerland, 
has been making some investigations on 
Braula coeca, the bee louse, having pub- 
lished in the Bulletin de la Societe Ro 
made d’Apiculture for December a pic- 
ture of a larva and of larval tunnels 
through honey cappings. He found the 
tunnels and larvae in late fall after 
brood-rearing has ceased. The question 
is raised by him as to whether in early 
spring larvae of Braula may not develop 
in the brood-nest as reported by Skaife 
in South Africa, while those larvae rear- 
ed later when honeybee larval food is 
searce find their requirements met in 
areas of capped honey and, consequent- 
ly, develop there. Their tunnels through 
honey cappings were first described by 
Doctor Arnhardt, of Austria, in 1923. 


New Zealand honey has found a mar- 
ket in South America. A New Zealand 
orchard instructor, happening in Uru 
guay last year, found the local honey of 
extremely poor quality, the only good 
honey available being British, says 
the New Zealand Fruitgrower and Api- 
arist for December. The New Zealand 
Honey Producers’ Association, on being 
informed by him of the situation, se 
eured a representative in Montevideo, 
and placed an initial order of three- 
quarters of a ton. Of course it is to be 
sold under New Zealand’s distinguishing 
mark. This is an example of another 
wide-awake beekeeping association’s use 
of up-to-date marketing methods, and 
helps to explain the deserved success of 
the New Zealand association in the 
world’s markets. 


Honey production in Canada has in 
creased three-fold in the last five years, 
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having jumped from 6,500,000 pounds in 
1920 to 21,000,000 pounds in 1925. In 
The Beekeeper for January, last year’s 
crop is roughly apportioned among the 
various provinces as follows: Ontario, 
10,000,000 to 11,000,000 pounds; Quebec, 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 pounds; Manitoba, 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 pounds; and other 
provinces, 1,500,000 pounds. It is fur- 
ther stated that the price for Canadian 
clover honey last year averaged 12% 
cents per pound. The Honey Producers’ 
Co-operative in Ontario handles by far 
the larger percentage of the honey pro- 
duced in the province, about one-seventh 
of the total output being marketed in 
western Canada. Consumption of honey 
in Ontario is greater among the rural 
than among the town population. 


Owing to the increased production of 
honey throughout Canada, continues the 
article just mentioned, the export mar- 
ket is being vigorously attacked. Thus 
Holland took 6,000,000 pounds of Cana- 
dian honey within six months, an amount 
20 per cent larger than the entire expor 
tation from the United States during 
1924. The Dutch, at first, would take 
only buckwheat honey, but they were 
soon educated to buy other dark honey 
also, so that some honeys which were 
formerly a drug on the Canadian market 
are now moving readily. The Scandi- 
navian countries are reported as large 
buyers, but Canada is not yet getting 
one-fifth of the large German market. 
The British trade slogan, ‘‘Buy within 
the Empire,’’ is reported to have led one 
English firm to drop United States hon- 
ey for Canadian. Of interest to readers 
in the United States is the fact that the 
New England states and New York are 
classed as a potential market for Ontario 
honey. 


The passage of the pure food and 
drugs act of 1906 saved beekeepers in 
this country from the competition of ar- 
tificial honey, but beekeepers in central 
Europe, especially in Germany, are not 
so fortunate. The artificial honey indus 
try is so prosperous in central Europe 
that in Berlin even a trade paper is pub 
lished in its interest. The Bienen-Vater 
for December gives some interesting sta- 
tistics on the number of artificial honey 
manufacturers and dealers in central 
Europe. Thus Austria has 11, of whom 
7 are located in Vienna. Germany has 
66, of whom 19 are to be found in Ham- 
burg and 14 in Berlin. Czechoslovakia 
has 5, and Switzerland 3. Herr Schmid, 
the editor of the Bienen-Vater, remarks 
that the real number of such manufactur 
ers and dealers in central Europe prob- 
ably runs into the hundreds, since not 
all of them make public the fact. 
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In Southern California The frst 

annu a! 
Southern California Beekeepers’ Short 
Course Sectional Meeting of the Califor 
nia State Beekeepers’ Association, held 
at Santa Ana, January 26-27, 1926, was 
one of the best ever. The location, Fran- 
ees Willard Junior High School audi- 
torium, was ideal, the program and 
speakers of the best, and the banquet, 
given under the auspices of the bee- 
keepers’ department of the Orange 
County Farm Bureau at St. Ann’s Inn, 
was a very appropriate ending to such 
a successful meeting. From one to two 
hundred were in attendance most of the 
time. At no time did the meetings drag 
and every speaker left some good things 
to think about. 

In talking with beekeepers from va 
rious parts of southern California, nu- 
merous opinions were expressed as to 
the prospects for a honey crop, and the 
general condition of the bees. Some re- 
ported bees in good condition, with plen 
ty of stores. Others, particularly from 
those sections near the coast where eu 
calyptus is plentiful, said that their bees 
were really honey bound. Some had 
stored considerable honey during the 
winter. In some cases beekeepers report- 
ed that their bees were strong in No 
vember and December, but seem to have 
lost so many bees that they are weak 
now. From San Diego County, where 
the rainfall has been more plentiful than 
in most parts of southern California, re 
ports are favorable for some honey this 
vear. 

Readers should bear in mind that I am 
not a weather prophet, that these notes 
on prospects are for this date, January 
29, and that a few days of copious rain 
fall ean make a most wonderful differ 
ence in the erop prospects here. Weather 
conditions are ideal for tourists, but any 
thing but satisfactory for the man who 
has to depend on the rainfall for his crop 
prospects. Practically no rain has fallen 
in southern California during the past 
seven weeks. Ordinarily we can expect 
considerable rain during the months of 
December and January. Unless we get 
such improvements as the Boulder Can 
von Dam and other conservation pro 
jects to carry us over these periods of 
insufficient rainfall, the future develop 
ment of our Southwest will be very 
seriously retarded, to say nothing of the 
territory already developed. 

February 4 I had the foregoing all 
written and have decided to let it go just 
to show how things change. On January 


31 about 3 o’clock a. m., rain began fall- 
ing, since which time from one and one- 
half» to three inches has fallen over 
southern California. Grass and all kinds 
of plants, many of which had either 
dried down or wilted, have taken a new 
start and the ground is covered with a 
coat of green. Everyone is happy, farm- 
ers are plowing, birds are singing, and 
prospects much improved in every way. 

The honey market remains about the 
same so far as demand is concerned. A 
little is moving all the time and it looks 
as though the old honey would all be 
cleaned up before the new crop comes in 
Much honey has come into southern Cal 
ifornia from Utah and Idaho and has its 
effect on the sale of local honey. If we 
could in some way associate more closel} 
in the public mind the idea of the 
healthfulness of ‘‘milk and _ honey,’’ 
what a wonderful advertisement it 
would be. 

Beeswax is in good demand at a good 
price, and the market seems to grow 
stronger as the season for using foun 
dation comes on. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 


* = * 


In Northern California—A!though 
er was not present at the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the California Stat 
Beekeepers’ Association, he has been as 
sured that the meetings at both Chico 
and Santa Ana were not only well worth 
while but also showed a high attendance. 
Beekeepers everywhere were very well 
pleased with the help that they are now 
receiving from the University of Cali 
fornia. Officers for the ensuing year 
aie: President, Casper Hauser, of Sacra 
mento; vice-president, Roy K. Bishop, 
of Santa Ana; and secretary-treasurer, 
George H. Vansell, Davis. It is witi 
deep regret that we must announce the 
death of Mr. J. A. Howard, of Oakland, 
our former secretary-treasurer. 


During the past week bountiful rains 
have fallen over our entire section. Now 
optimistic reports are being heard every 
where, orders for queens and package 
bees are going forth, and those beekeep 
ers who are needing supplies have shown 
no hesitaney in writing out their orders 
after the good drenching that the north 
ern part of the state has received. Along 
the mountainous regions of the coast 
counties there is still hope that manzan 
ita may secrete nectar. More important, 
though, is the fact that such plants as 
poison oak, bear-berry, sage, Christmas 
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berry and others have the opportunity 
now to commence a vigorous growth. Late 
spring rains will be the determining fac- 
tor as to whether our coastal plants will 
give us a honey crop this year. 

The honey market during the latter 
part of January was not quite as active 
as was anticipated by some beekeepers 
and dealers. The chief difficulty, and it 
is not hard to guess what it is, is the 
fact that the public does not eat enough 
honey. Mr. J. A. Mack, on page 741, 
in the November issue of Gleanings of 
last year, offers a solution. If his sug- 
gestions were carried out it is very evi- 
dent indeed that our honey would be in 
constant demand and we would be get- 
ting better prices than we are now re- 
ceiving. Mr. Mack’s method is this: 
that every beekeeper possessing 200 colo- 
nies should contribute $50.00 toward a 
fund for advertising. Yes, if they only 
would or if we had some man big 
enough to collect such a sum from all of 
us! It seems to me that Mr. Ralph B. 
Calkins’ plan, outlined to some extent 
by Mrs. Dora Stuart in August, 1924, 
Gleanings, would be the more feasible. 
Let us hope Mr. Calkins is making head- 
way. If his system is put through it 
will be the biggest thing ever for the 
commercial beekeeper. M. C. Richter. 

Monterey, Calif. 


* 7. * 
__ The Oregon beekeepers 
In Oregon who failed to attend 


the annual meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation at The Dalles, Oregon, January 
19, probably will never appreciate what 
they missed. The association undoubt 
edly had more worth-while speakers at 
this meeting than ever before since its 
organization. James I. Hambleton, Api- 
culturist of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, gave two addresses. 
One was on the work of the bee culture 
laboratory at Washington, D. C.. and 
one on a national program for beekeep- 
ing. Those present will appreciate more 
than they ever have in the past the valn 
able work that is being carried on by 
the Bureau of Entomology at Washing 
ton, D. C., in the interest of the bee 
keeper. Particular interest was shown 
in the work that is being done to stand 
ardize the grading of comb honey. 

Mr. Jay Smith is another outstanding 
and most pleasing speaker. As we were 
unaware that Mr. Smith was to be with 
us, we could not take advantage of his 
presence for advertising the meetings. 
Otherwise, we know that many would 
have been at the meeting who did not 
come. Mr. Smith talked in his pleasing 
and instructive way on queen-rearing for 
over two hours. Kenneth Hawkins, of 
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the G. B. Lewis Company, E. L. Ball, of 
the Superior Honey Company, and Floyd 
Buck, of the Carl F. Buck Company, 
Walla Walla, Washington, were other 
important speakers from out of the state. 

In view of the fact that the State Leg- 
islature is to assemble next year it has 
been suggested that the next annual 
meeting of the State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation be held shortly before the legis- 
lature convenes. Since so many are 
anxious to see changes made in the pres- 
ent law relating to beekeeping, it has 
been suggested that this next meeting 
be devoted largely to drafting proposed 
changes. 

It is urged that all beekeepers who 
feel the state association should be serv- 
ing some definite function further than 
it has in the past, join in the work the 
association is trying to do and be willing 
to give time and thought to see that 
more is accomplished. It is only by 
united effort and agreement that prog 
ress can be made. 


So far Oregon seems to have had the 


mildest winter on record for some time 
past. Bees should be wintering well 
Some reports indicate, however, that 


clover has been killed by the frosting 
of the ground without snow for protec 
tion. 
The honey market remains about nor 
mal, with honey moving in a fair way. 
Corvallis, Ore. H. A. Seullen. 


+ o . 


In Manitoba With the beginning of 

February, the heaviest 
part of our winter’s work is over, the 
two weeks’ short course at the agricul- 
tural college, and the annual conven- 
tion. The class attending the short 
course was the largest we have been 
éalled on to serve. Fifty-six were en 
rolled, mostly young men and women 
who had made a start with bees. All 
parts of the province were represented, 
with a few from North Dakota and Sas- 
katchewan, and one from Ontario. The 
big crop of last year has put a lot of 
‘“pnep’’ into the work here. 

The convention sessions were well 
tended, between two and three hundred 
being present at the principal ones. As 
usual, the keenest interest was displayed 
in the advertising and marketing discus 
sions. Our Co-operative organization 
frankly admitted failure because of the 
fact that the bulk of the honey had been 


at 


sold in the loealities where it was pro 
duced, at around 15 cents a pound or 
more, while the Co-operative could not 
get more than 13 eents in car-load lot: 
Professor Grant, speaking on ‘‘The Ba 
sis of Suecessful Co-operative Market 
ing,’’ stated that there must be a vital 
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need for the work before success could 
be attained, and while the majoritv of 
our producers could still market at a re- 
tail price it was useless to attempt co- 
operative marketing. 

The discussion on marketing termin- 
ated in the following resolution: 


‘*To the Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Manitoba: Resolved, That this, the 
Nineteenth Convention of the Beekeep- 
ers’ Association of Manitoba, expresses 
its appreciation of the assistance giveu 
to the beekeepers of our province by 
your association in the splendid manner 
in which Manitoba honey was brought 
to the attention of the public in the sea- 
son of 1925, and that this association is 
doing all in its power and will continue 
by every possible means to discourage 
the peddling of honey on the streets and 
the house-to-house canvass, @#hich unfor 
tunately was practiced during the season 
just passed by some of the local bee- 
keepers.’’ 


Professor Jager, of Minnesota, was our 
principal speaker from a distance, and 
his addresses pleased and instructed in a 
manner that could searcely be excelled. 
Professor Jager has assisted us at sev 
eral conventions, and always with the 
same result. He is no pessimist, and his 
funny stories make the best of illustra 
tions. In speaking of the industry in 
his state he made the statement that 
over $1200 was paid out in prizes in com 
petitive classes of bee products at fairs. 
This method of advertising a product, 
the association agreed, was of the great 
est benefit. While competitive exhibits 
were classed at most of our fairs, the 
short-sighted policy of omitting them 
from the Royal Agricultural Fair at To- 
ronto was commented on. This is the 
fair where all Canada shows its products 
in competition. Every class of agricul- 
tural product from horses to goldfish is 
shown in competition except bee prod- 
ucts. This may be one of the reasons 
why Ontario has so much trouble to sell 
its honey. L. T. Floyd. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Rains have been very 
light and spotted here. 
Weather begins to feel like summer, be 
ing between 70° and 80° Fahrenheit. 
Brood-rearing has begun with this con- 
dition, but feeding will be necessary 
generally to carry the bees through 
There were several heavy freezes in 
January which will likely hold back the 
early vegetation and bloom. 
Cottonwood usually buds about this 
time along the Gila River, producing pol- 
len. Arrowweed started buds, but was 


In Arizona 
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frozen. Rosin-weed started blooming 
but was also frozen. However, this can 
be expected at this time of year. 


Winter losses can not be definitely es 
timated at this time, but probably will 
not be above the average. It will be nec 
essary to do some feeding generally. 

Oracle, Ariz. Leslie Wedgworth. 


In Alabama Up to this time the 

winter here has been 
more severe than usual, and, thanks to 
so much cold weather, the bees are con 
suming a minimum of stores and should 
be in good condition in the spring. 

If advance orders and inquiries for 
package bees and queens are any ind 
cation, the beekeepers throughout th: 
country are in better shape than in sey 
eral years. 

There has been quite a bit said lately 
about the states that prohibit the ship 
ping in of bees on combs. So far as 
this state is concerned, this law has bee: 
a benefit to the beekeepers here. When 
the Alabama law was first passed thers 
was no clause in it prohibiting such 
shipments, but after a rather serious in 
fection caused by the shipping in of full 
colonies with a health certfiecate, the law 
was amended so as to exclude such ship 
ments. The man who shipped these bees 
in was a competent beekeeper and was 
not a dishonest shipper, for he was shi} 
ping them to himself. 

Alabama has a number of shippsrs, 
and all of them with whom I have talk 
ed say that they can not see that sucl 
laws in other states have injured thei: 
business. I would like to have the opin 
ion of inspectors, extenson workers, and 
individual beekeepers in the northern 
states, and especially in the Dominion 
of Canada, where such laws have been 
in effect for some time. The main ques 
tions are, are combless packages success- 
fully filling the place of the nuclei? and 
is there any difference in the amount of 
disease after such laws are passed and 
enforced? 

Fortunately the South as a whole has 
very little disease, and practically all of 
the shippers have none at all; but if you 
admit bees on combs from these you 
must also admit those who have disease 
and ean kill out the infected colonies 
just before they are inspected and get 
a health certificate and then have the 
disease reappear. 

If these laws are a benefit to the be« 
keepers where they are in force then all 
states should adopt them; but if they 
are a detriment to good beekeeping then 
they should be repealed. 


Montgomery, Ala. J. M. Cutts. 
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In Iowa — There is little to say that 


would be in any way en- 
couraging ‘as to honey sales. It can be 
summed up in few words. The market 


is dull. 

Just how bees are wintering generally 
[ am unable to report, as I have had lit- 
tle opportunity for such information, 
having been kept pretty close at home 
on account of bad roads all winter. They 
have either been so muddy or so rough 
that it has been more pleasant to stay 
at home than to make any attempt to 
get away. Judging from our own eellar- 
wintered bees I 


am expecting heavy 
losses generally. We have a few cases 
of dysentery, which might be expected 
on account of conditions last fall. The 
fall honey flow was hardly over when 


the continued rainy spell set in and the 


winter stores gathered too much mois- 
ture, which no doubt will have its ef 
feet on the bees. The mortality in all 


colonies is higher than it should be, and 
taking things as a whole I shall be sur- 
prised if the bees come through the win- 
ter without heavy losses and weak colo 
nies. In my opinion there will have to 
be a lot of petting done next spring. 

In April Gleanings last year I mention- 
ed the new corn sugar that was soon to 
be placed on the market. Well, it is 
here, as perhaps many know, and esp 
cially those who have radios. You have 
undoubtedly heard of that huge Iowa 
corn crop that is about to bankrupt (7?) 
the farmers if something is not done to 
relieve the situation. The solution of 
the whole problem is to eat corn sugar, 
glucose syrup, and all the products man 
ufactured by the Corn Products Co., and 
everything will be lovely and the ‘‘ goose 
hang high.’’ It is the biggest piece of 
advertising propaganda that was ever 
pulled off. I have lived on a farm for 
35 years and have seen quite a number 
of bumper crops in that time, but I have 
never yet seen a farmer worrying very 
much when he was fortunate enough to 
have one. There was considerable wor- 
rying done last year when we had as 
poor a crop perhaps as any in the 35 
years that I have been a farmer. Years 
like last, when thousands of dollars went 
out of the state for high-priced corn are 
the years when farmers worry. 

The funny part of this whole thing 
was that all the radio talks (at least all 
we heard) about using corn products to 
save the farmer’s bacon came from men 
who were far from farmers. Bankers, 
big life insurance men, and other such 


all centered around these plants that 
were putting on the propaganda. Not 
one that we heard came from a farmer 


or a farm organization. It is 
guess the reason. 


easy to 
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Shortly after these talks the banks, 
and all places of business that in any 
way handled corn produets, had a big 
display of all the things made from corn 
glucose syrups of all colors and fla 
vors, corn sugar, salad feeds, ete. 
Oh, boy! if honey could only get a boost 
like that. Booklets have been placed 
in the where domestic science 
is being taught, in public schools, and 
in fact in every place that would in any 
way boost glucose syrups and sugar. 
What are beekeepers doing to instill into 
the rising generation a knowledge of the 
value of honey as a food? It will be only 
a short span of when the young 
people will come to believe that corn 
syrup is the only kind of syrup there is, 
aus I heard a fellow say one time that he 
never knew there was anything for 
Christmas but socks and neckties. 

If we continue to allow things to go 
on in this way and allow glueose syrup 
to supplant one of the finest foods God 
ever gave to man, for the lack of a little 
education of our boys and girls, how can 
we expect anything else than slow sales 
and no demand? One merchant last week 
was advertising during this campaign a 
10-pound pail of corn syrup for 35 cents, 
which is ample proof of its value. Silk 
purses can not be made from sows’ ears, 

y. S. Pangburn. 
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The status of the 
honey market in 
Minnesota at this time may be summed 
up as follows: Comb honey, No. 1, all 
sold; extracted honey, 50 per cent sold, 
which is good considering that the 50 
per cent already sold represents a nor- 
mal Minnesota erop. 

Bees are not wintering as well as usual 
Cellar-wintered bees have been noisy 
from the very beginning. Numerous re 
ports are coming in to the effect that 
bees are flying out of the hives in un 
usually great numbers, and that there is 
quite a little spotting around the en 
trances. Judging from these early re 
ports the winter losses may be heavy. In 
our state, especially where red and bur 
oak abound, honeydew is abundant every 
fall, and winter losses from this cause 
should be anticipated. Good beekeeping 
in honeydew territory ealls for feeding 
the bees a 10-pound pail of sugar syrup 
the last thing in the fall. The bees then 
store this next to the winter nest and use 
it first during the winter. It happened 
that Minnesota bees were so heavy last 
fall (up to 85 pounds) that some bee 
keepers omitted feeding, with prospect 
ive fatal results. 

The honey exhibit at our next state 
fair will again be a good one, if pre 


In Minnesota 
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miums offered can do it. The State Fair 
Board offers this year $1200 in premiums. 
The new superintendent of the honey ex- 
hibit is Mr. Joseph Finstad, of the A. I. 
Root Company of St. Paul. 

A most enjoyable day in Minnesota 
took plate on January 16 when some 
thirty of the most prominent beekeep- 
ers of the state assembled in the Spanish 
room of the Hotel Radisson, Minneapo 
lis, to greet the genial editor of Glean 
ings in Bee Culture, Mr. Geo. 8S, De 
muth. He gave us some beekeeping ex- 
periences and travel notes, mixed with 
appropriate humor and anecdotes, which 
were instruetive and highly entertaining 
at the same time. We only regret that 
his stay among us was so short. 

The annual short course at the Univer 
sity Farm, St. Paul, was held January 
18-25, 1926. Over a hundred beekeepers 
attended. It appears that the object of 
short courses year after year is more in 


the nature of improving the present 
methods of beekeeping and producing 


better beekeepers rather than new bee- 
keepers. Swarm control, wintering, bee 
diseases and marketing of honey are in 
the beekeeper’s mind at present. 

In his article, ‘‘In Ontario’’ (Glean 
ings, 1926, page 36), Mr. J. L. Byer takes 
exceptions to part of an article in the 
December .Gleanings on wintering bees. 
The passage objected to is that a strong 
colony in a hive full of honey needs a 
rim under the frames wherein to retire 
from cold honey slabs above or a filled 
food-chamber on top of frames, ‘‘ leaving 
a little honey in the frames’’ below to 
give bees a clustering space on dry 
comb. Mr. Byer believes in wintering 
bees in hives filled with solid slabs of 
honey and he practices what he preaches. 
So do other big beekeepers of Ontario. 
But they are also frank to confess that 
during winter they have clusters of bees 
hanging outside of their hives ‘‘ varying 
from a pint to a quart of bees.’’ The 
bees hang out because they have no room 
to cluster inside. 


It is not the nature of the bee to elus 
ter in winter on solid honey. Their nat- 
ural way is to crawl into empty cells and 
form a solid winter eluster divided only 
by a fine film of wax. When solid slabs 
prevent them from doing this they will 
lie on the bottom-board, and hang out 
in front by pints and quarts in the cel- 
lar. Outdoors they can not hang out 
and some may perish on combs of honey 
from cold. 

When giving the bees a shallow super 
full of honey and a brood-chamber with 
‘fa little honey in the frames’’ they have 
more than sufficient stores for winter 
use and spring brood-raising and at the 
same time ample dry clustering space 
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For clearer understanding, however, ‘‘a 
little honey’’ should be understood to 
mean with the upper part of frames in 
the brood-chamber filled, leaving just 
enough room in the lower part of combs 
for the bees to cluster. I do not sup 
pose Mr. Byer would advocate that, 
when giving a filled shallow super, thi 
brood-chamber should also be full of 
solid slabs of honey. That would be ear 
rying the idea of ample winter stores 
too far. It is an old idea that in a 10 
frame Langstroth hive there is not suf 
ficient room for ample stores and a 
strong colony at the same time if th: 
bees are to have a dry winter clustering 
space. How to overcome this condition 
is rather immaterial as long as it is ac 
complished in some way. I take off my 
hat before a man who fights for plenty 
of good stores for bees in winter. I also 
appreciate a favorable acknowledgment 
for the efforts of those who advocate 
sufficient clustering-space below the 
stores of honey. These two ideas are 
complementary and co-ordinate, and in 
no way antagonistic to each other. 
St. Paul, Minn. Francis Jager. 


In Louisiana ra Today, January 29, 
is as fine a spring 


day as any man could wish for, with the 
thermometer standing at 72°, and the 
bees working everywhere. Much pollen 
and some honey are coming in from the 
water maple and other winter-flowering 
plants. As a result the queen is widen 
ing the brood-nest and preparing for *he 
early spring honey flow. On the 27th I 
witnessed my first swarm of bees for 
this season. In facet, this was the earli 
est swarm that has ever come under my 
observation. Indications were that the 
bees followed a virgin queen in her at 
tempt at mating, as they settled again 
on the front and over the hive. 

This morning who else but Prof. H. F. 
Wilson, of the University of Wisconsin, 
came into our office bringing all the 
smiles and sunshine that he usually car 
ries with him. He was here to help or 
ganize an agricultural fraternity among 
some of the students of Louisiana State 
University. I have had oeceasion to at 
tend several conventions and gatherings 
with Prof. Wilson in the past few years, 
and, knowing him so well, I immediately 
took the precaution to have placards 
posted all over Baton Rouge, reading as 
follows: ‘‘H. F. Wilson is in town. Keep 
your doors locked, for he walks in his 
sleep.’’ The South is not new to Mr. 
Wilson, as in former years he spent quit« 
a while here. We were delighted to have 
him come. 

We have received quite a number of 
letters recently from beekeepers in the 
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North and East asking about Louisiana 
and its possibilities as a honey-producing 
state. Please say for me that there are 
districts here covering thousands of 
acres of the finest bee flora in the world 
and not a bee to gather the nectar. One 
man in this district with over a thousand 
colonies of bees averaged more than 120 
pounds per colony last season. The queen 
and package business is fast forging to 
the front, as we have an ideal country 
for this branch of the bee business. The 
honey flow starts in January and ends in 
December, and there is hardly a day dur- 
ing these eleven months without some 
kind of nectar-producing flowers bloom- 
ing. 

There is only one district at the pres 
ent time in Louisiana (and that one cov- 
ers a very small area) that is infested 
with bee disease, and that spot is eare- 
fully guarded by our watchful bee in- 
spector and State Entomologist. This 
infestation we hope to wipe out the com- 
ing spring, if it reappears. The Louisi- 
ana State Beekeepers’ Association is 
working hand in hand to help in this 
eradication, and every member takes it 
upon himself to watch all apiaries in his 
community. They are working as a unit, 
and at present there is not any disease 
within a hundred miles of any shipper 
of bees in Louisiana that we know of. 

Baton Rouge, La. E. C. Davis. 


* * * 

In North Carolina With bees ex: 

ceptional ly 
quiescent, due to rather unusually severe 
winter conditions for North Carolina, 
especially the eastern portion, there is 
little that can be said about the condi 
tion of the bees beyond the fact that, 
as a rule, they went into winter quar- 
ters with more bees and honey per col- 
ony than usual. Consequently the pros- 
pects are good for increased strength for 
honey-gathering in the spring, provided 


the neetar-yielding plants get by the 
spring frosts. 
The indications now are for a late 


spring, and this improves prospects for 
a good 1926 honey flow, as wild flowers 
are the main sources of honey in this 
state. It can be said that the condition 
of honey plants is well up to the average. 
Forest fires that have swept through 
stretches of gallberry, bays, and other 
flowering shrubs have seriously damaged 
ranges of some individual beekeepers, 
but the damage from this cause thus far 
this season has scarcely been as great 
as in some former years. 

While many beekeepers made some in 
crease in colonies, if not in yards, last 
season, the industry may be said to be 
‘«marking time’’ just now after the rapid 
increases made the past three or four 
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years. The exceptionally heavy crop of 
honey the past season is taxing many of 
the large beekeepers to find profitable 
home markets for their output, although 
the people of the state are now consum- 
ing far more honey than ever before. 
Nearly all of it is the home product. 
Cleaning up and _ fire-proofing bee- 
yards, getting ready to put in comb 
foundation, and otherwise conditioning 
supers for the coming season are tasks 


that now seem to be the order of the 
day. 
Good yields of honey of excellent 


quality in the Piedmont and western 
Carolina seem to be giving considerable 
impetus to beekeeping in those sections 
of the state, there being really more in 
dication of growth in the industry for 
these sections than in eastern Carolina, 
where the principal development has 
been for several years. Particularly is 
there an increased interest in the sour- 
wood regions where suecessive years of 
near-failure of this crop had greatly dis 
couraged many beekeepers. However, 
most of the increase now is among ‘‘side- 
liners’’ rather than any extended move 
ment for increased commercial beekeep 
ing. 

Wilmington, N. C. W. J. 


* 7. * 

. 7 ‘ 
In Western New York {\".V- 
efficient secretary of the Western New 
York Association and promoter of the 
plan of establishing an association api 
ary to defray the expenses of the asso 
ciation, reports that the project is stead 
ily progressing and that about 70 colo- 
nies have been pledged for as many life 
memberships. Equivalent pledges have 
been received from the G. B. Lewis Com- 
pany and The A. I. Root Company. 

The honey market is nominal in a re 
tail way. White honey is selling readily 
at remunerative prices. The very short 
crop of white honey having been sold 
early, much has been imported to sup 
ply the demand. One firm near Buffalo 
imported a ear-load from northern New 
York to supply its retail trade in Buffalo 
and vicinity. However, the dark honey 
market is in sharp contrast, there being 
very little demand, and but few beekeep- 
ers have been fortunate enough to dis 
pose of their crop. This, together with 
the almost total failure of the white 
crop, leaves many of our beekeepers 
without any income from their bees. But 
as there is usually a good demand for 
dark honey during the month of August 
or just before the new crop appears on 
the market, and as the crop being held 
is of exceptionally good quality, it will, 
no doubt, be cleaned up before the new 
buckwheat crop is available. 


Martin. 
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The winter here so far has been rather 
mild and uniform, the temperature hav- 
ing dropped to below zero only about 


three times and then only for a short 
while. The ground has been covered 
lightly with snow almost continuously 
since it began freezing, and, if we do 


not get too much alternate freezing and 
thawing from now on, what clover there 
is in the fields should come through in 
fine condition. 

So far as I am able to judge, and from 
reports we are receiving from other bee- 
keepers, bees are wintering well, al 
though the clusters were quite small at 
the beginning of winter and were made 
up of rather old bees on account of the 
early ceasing of brood-rearing. 

Altogether western New York beekeep- 
ers are looking forward for a fair crop 


and prices for the coming season. This 
is evidenced from the amount of new 
equipment being purchased. For in- 


stance, I know of the purchase of six 

large power extractors between Batavia 

and the Niagara River, and there are 

undoubtedly more that I have not heard 

about. H. M. Myers. 
Ransomville, N. Y. 


* * . 


i90___The winter in Ontario 
In Ontario to date (Feb. 10) has 


been of ordinary temperature with little 
snow in the central parts of the prov 
ince. Although we have had but little 
extreme cold, it has been a steady win 
ter for the bees, as there has not been a 
single day here in York County that 
they could fly. I have hardly glaneed at 
a colony all winter, for this season of 
the year with the beekeeper is a_ time 
when ‘‘ignorance is bliss.’’ Nothing can 
be done to help matters just now, even 
if we know things are not going well 


and there is no use in worrying over 
conditions that can not be helped. Dur 
ing the past week two beekeepers have 


told me that their bees are wintering 
badly and that extremely strong colonies 
were uneasy and in some cases had al- 
ready starved outright, although they 
were very heavy last fall. Reports of 
that nature the first week in February 
certainly do not sound good and it is 
hard to explain why such conditions ex 
ist, as we have often had colder winters 
than the present one has been to date. 
Here in York County and other places 
as well, where there was a steady honey 
flow all through August, many colonies 
were abnormally strong last fall, which 
may explain things somewhat. I re- 
member that, after all feeding was fin- 
ished last fall, I noticed clusters of bees 
at the entrances of some colonies on 
quite cold days, so it is quite possible 
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that we may find conditions in our api 
aries the same as reported by my friends 
mentioned above. It is a long time yet 
before we can look after stores in colo 
nies here in Ontario, so I am not anxious 
to learn how things are. One consoling 
thought is that if there is a heavy win 
ter loss, we will not have to worry about 
fitting up hives for increase. There is 
always a silver lining to every cloud if 
we but look for it. 

Friend Crane in the February issue 
asks just what I mean by solid stores 
for wintering. We always feed colo 
nies in hives as small as an eight-frame 
Langstroth all the syrup they will take 
after brood-rearing has ceased. As this 
is done late in October, of course all 
combs are practically solid on November 
1, as I have stated. Two things pre 
vent us from using solid combs of hon 
ey, much as this might be desired in 
many ways. American foul brood has 
been all around my territory for many 
years, so we could not afford to take the 
risk that placing solid combs in brood 


nests would ineur. Then again we are 
busy getting off buckwheat honey 
throughout most of September , and 


after that date it would be positively 
out of the question to tear brood-nests 
to pieces to exchange empty combs for 
sealed combs of honey. However, when 
we treated diseased colonies late in the 
fall, as mentioned in my article, solid 
combs of honey were given and they an 
swered the purpose fully. 


Yesterday we drove to Toronto wth 
the automobile, something, by the way, 
that we can not do every winter on Feb. 
9. On entering the city limits I noticed 
large painted signs in conspicuous places, 
calling attention to the food value of 
honey, asking if the readers are get- 
ting their share, ete. I believe some- 
thing was said in last issue in this de- 
partment on this subject, but I wish to 
again compliment the men _ responsible 
for the advertising campaign so notice 
able around Toronto this winter. While 
[I have no idea as to the cost of this 
kind of advertising as compared to news- 
paper publicity, I should imagine that 
the billboard idea would be cheaper than 
the latter. Possibly billboard is not 
the correct term to use, as the signs in 
question are very large and painted on 
lumber in bright colors. I saw one of 
these signs in a conspicuous place where 
passengers on the Canadian National 
Railways can hardly fail to see it every 
time a train goes by. The advertising 
of honey is a problem hardly touched as 
yet, but I think the Co-operative cer- 
tainly has taken an important step in 
an effort to solve the problem. 

Markham, Ont. J. L. Byer. 
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PSS HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT ries 





Hot Cakes How many beekeepers have 
and Honey read the article entitled 
‘*Starting the Day Right 


With Hot Cakes and Honey,’’ in Janu 
ary Physical Culture magazine? It’s one 
of the rare articles which states the 
truth about honey. A magazine which 
condemns cheap syrups and advocates 
honey, as this magazine does, I believe is 
doing more to advertise honey than all 
other advertising together. Every bee 
keeper should read this article. 
Winfield, N. Y. Charles Wray. 


os A a 


A Concrete I always aim to have front 
Hive-Base of cement block for a hive- 

base come even with the 
ground, but the lay of the land was such 
where the base here illustrated was 











A durable foundation 


for a beehive. 


made that I had to build it a little high 
er, so I will have to fill up in front with 
small sereened gravel. The boy standing 
back of the base is my grandson. He 
always has to look into the hive when I 
open one, and if there is any honey in 
sight it should come off, according to 
his judgment. I expect him to be of 
great help to me some day. 
Logan, Ohio. J. M. Hobbs. 


es & os 





Washington At the third annual meeting 
Beekeepers of the Washington State 
Co-operate Beekeepers’ Association, 


January 15 and 16, there 
was something doing every minute of 
the time from the address of weleome by 


the Mayor of Olympia and the Governor 
of the state of Washington until the 
closing session. Most of the subjects on 
the program dealt with marketing and 
queen-rearing. Representatives of the 
Western Washington Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, a co-operative marketing asso- 
ciation, spoke of their success in mar- 
keting. They also spoke of the prob- 
lems which confronted them. These prob- 
lems presented a new aspect of market- 
ing to some of the beekeepers. It is be- 
lieved that a better feeling of co-opera- 
tion among the beekeepers was develop- 
ed as a result of this meeting. The asso- 
ciation plans to extend its membership 
as its volume of business increases, until 
it is hoped all the commercial producers 
of the west side of the state will be 
members. It is believed that the future 
of the industry is dependent upon such 
co-operative enterprises. 
Pullman, Wash. B. A. Slocum. 


——s A os 


Alcohol-Formalin Your 
in Canada 





paragraph on 
page 73 of Gleanings 
might indicate that 
you are somewhat puzzled over the re- 
sults of aleohol-formalin treatment in the 
hands of Mr. J. L. Byer. Iam too. But 
having lived in Ontario for six years at 
one time, I might call attention to the 
fact that Canadians, when measuring 
liquids, use the imperial gallon of 277.41 
cubic inches. So if Mr. Byer happened 
to weigh his 40 per cent formaldehyde 
and measured his aleohol according to 
the U. S. figures for Hutzelman’s for- 
mula, he would have too little formalde 
hyde. I have never analyzed a sample 
of commercial formaldehyde sold as 40 
per cent that actually contained 40 per 
eent CH,O. It is usually 37 per cent or 
less. As regards the quality of the Ca 
nadian aleohol, it used to be made of 
molasses, while alcohol made in this 
country is mainly corn alcohol. The two 
aleohols do not smell or taste alike on ac- 
count of the difference in the composi 
tion of their impurities. So possibly the 
aleohol used might make a difference, 
although I believe that is doubtful. I sus- 
pect that Mr. Byer’s mixture is too weak 
in the active reagent CH,O. If I remem- 
ber correctly, a 40 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde has a specific gravity of 
1.08, and a boiling point of about 206° F. 
The surest method for exact determina- 
tion of the per cent of CH,0O, so far as I 
know, is the iodine titration method of 
Romijn. A. N. Clark. 
Charlotte, Mich. 
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AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL BEEKEEPING 
Upper An attractive small apiary in Connecticut, belonging to Geo. W. Schofield, at Berlin. 
In the background is a small peach and plum orchard, making a happy combination of bees and 
fruit idle Dr. C. K. Blanchard, Poland, Ohio, finds rest and recreation in his back-lot apiary 
after a hard day's work at the office Lower——A commercial apiary in the buckwheat region in 
New York. property of D. I Woodward. Clarkville 
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GLEANED,_ BY ASKING 


- Demuth 








Combs Cracked by Low Temperature 
Question.—I find that most of my new ex 
tracting combs stored in a cold room are 


cracked. What causes this, and is it harmful 
to the combs? Anthony Linskens. 
Wisconsin 


Answer.—New extracting combs that 
are well attached to the frames all 
around will crack in the manner you de 
scribe during cold weather because of 
the contraction of the wax. This does 
no particular harm since the bees will 
repair them when the supers are put back 
on the hive. 

Heating Honey in Jars 

Question—Is it necessary to loosen the 


caps when honey in jars surrounded by wa- 
ter is heated to 160 degrees? 


Ohio. R. B. Hiatt. 
Answer.—Honey can be heated with 
out loosening the caps, but this may re- 
sult in some of the jars showing leakage 
around the cap on account of the expan- 
sion of the honey. By loosening the caps, 
then tightening them after the honey 
reaches the desired temperature, the par 
tial vacuum above the honey should re- 
sult in a tighter seal than if the air is 
not permitted to escape freely while 
heating. 
Bees Lost in Snow 
Question.—-Is it normal for some of the bees 
to fly into the snow where they become chilled 
and die and others to fly away never to return 
when bees fly on warm days during winter? 
Wisconsin Vilmer Emberson. 
Answer.—Many bees are lost in the 
snow on flight days during the winter. 
These bees are evidently confused by 
the brilliant light resulting from sun- 
shine on the snow, and many of them 
fly into the snow as though they were un- 
able to see it. However, the loss in this 
way is probably not as serious as it would 
first appear, for many of these bees are 
old and would soon die any way. The 
most-important thing in preventing loss 
of this kind is that of having the colo- 
nies supplied with stores of good quality 


in the fall so that the bees are not so 
anxious for a cleansing flight on days 
when it would be better if they would 


stay in the hive. 
Disinfecting Combs Containing European Foul 
Brood 
Question.——-Has the disinfectant for combs 
containing America foul brood ever been tried 
to kill the spores of European on brood ? 


Ontario. B. Angle 
Answer.—The organism causing Euro 
pean foul brood does not form spores, 


and it is therefore not so difficult to kill 
as the organism causing American foul 
brood, which forms highly resistant 
spores. Combs containing European foul 
brood can be sterilized by immersing 


them in the aleohol-formalin solution, 
but it would not be necessury to leave 
them in the solution so long as is neces- 
sury for American foul brood. Combs con- 
taining European foul brood could be 
sterilized by exposing them to the light 
for some time. No doubt combs con- 
taining this disease which have been out 
in the open in the shop or honey-house 
during the winter would, in the spring, 
be practically sterile so far as European 
foul brood is concerned. Furthermore, 
strong colonies are able to clean out the 
infection in the case of European foul 
brood so that disinfecting the combs is 
not often necessary. However, in bad 
eases of European foul brood it would 
no doubt be well to disinfect the combs 
in the alcohol-formalin solution before 
giving them back to the bees. 
Size of Colony in Spring 

Question.—How many pounds of bees are in 
a normal colony in the spring at the beginning 
of brood-rearing? 

Towa. D. B. Swartzendruber. 

Answer.—This varies in different lo 
ealities. In regions having a short sea- 
son and a late honey flow, as in some of 
the extreme northern states and in Can 
ada, colonies are usually stronger in 
young bees in the fall than in localities 
having a longer season, and especially if 
there is a dearth of nectar in Aug ust and 
September so that brood-rearing is great- 
ly reduced at this time. Probably three 
pounds of bees at the beginning of brood 
rearing in the spring is somewhere near 
the average under favorable conditions, 
while two pounds or even less may be 
the average in regions having a long 
season and a reduction in brood-rearing 
in August and September. 

Resistance of American Foul Brood Spores 

Question.—How long is it until combs in- 
fected with foul brood can safely be used 
again without the disease reappearing? 

Iowa. Marvin Sawyer. 

Answer.—Combs containing American 
foul brood can not safely be used again 
without being sterilized even after a 
long time. In his experimental work, Dr. 
White saved the seales of American foul 
brood and tested them year after year 
to find if the spores would still grow. 
After nine years they were still alive and 
as resistant to heat and as virulent as at 
any previous time. There are reports 
also of American foul brood being trans 
mitted to a healthy colony by giving dis 
eased combs that have been out of the 
hive for a much longer period. Combs 
containing American foul brood should 
either be sterilized, rendered for wax, or 
burned at the earliest possible moment 
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after being taken away from the bees; 
for, even if kept in a supposedly bee 
tight place, they are a constant source 
of danger. In the case of European foul 
brood the organism causing the disease 
is easily destroyed. 
Care of Combs from Dead Colonies 

Question.—What should be done with combs 
from colonies that have died during the win- 
ter, to prevent them from becoming moldy? 

North Dakota. Gordon Amoth. 


Answer.—The first thing is to discov 
er, if possible, the cause of the death of 
the colony. If it was caused by Ameri 
ean foul brood, the combs should either 
be destroyed immediately or sterilized in 
the aleohol-formalin solution. If the col 
ony died from some other cause the 
combs should be taken out of the hive 
and the dead bees brushed off. The 
combs should then be stored in a drv 
place. If the dead bees are not brushed 
off, the combs will be badly damaged bv 
mold and the decay of the dead bees. 

Feeding Pollen Substitutes 

Question.—What should be fed to a colony 

of bees to start brood-rearing when there is 


no pollen in the hive and not enough flowers 
in bloom to supply sufficient pollen for brood 


rearing? Buren J. Jones. 
Indiana 
Answer.—Feeding substitutes for pol 


len has not worked out suecessfully in 
many cases. For this purpose rye meal 
is sometimes fed to the bees in the spring 
before they are able to gather pollen in 
sufficient quantity from the field. How- 
ever, in your locality it is doubtful if 
there is often a shortage of pollen, since 
the bees usually store considerable of it 
in the combs, then place a little honey on 
top before sealing the cells, thus pre- 
serving the pollen in good condition aur- 
ing the winter. In the spring there is 
usually a sufficient amount of pollen ecar- 
ried over from the previous year for 
early brood-rearing, and as soon as 
brood-rearing should be carried on exten- 
sively there is usually an abundance of 
this material available from the flowers. 
In a few localities a shortage of pollen 
in the spring is a serious matter, and in 
some cases beekeepers find it advantage- 
ous to move their colonies to a locality 
where pollen is abundant in order to 
stimulate brood-rearing at the time ex- 
tensive brood-rearing is most desired. 
Cleaning Up Moldy Combs 

Question.—I have a lot of combs that are 
moldy on the surface, but dry. Do you think 
the bees will clean these up? 

Quebec. George Tovey. 

Answer.—Yes. When such combs are 
given to a strong colony of bees, they 
are, as a rule, quickly cleaned up. How- 
ever, combs that have been wet and are 
badly molded are sometimes difficult for 
the bees to clean up and they may find 
it necessary to cut down the cell walls 
and build anew. 
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Clarifying Dark Honey 

Question.—This year our bees gathered 
honey rather late in the season and it is very 
dark, in fact almost black. Is there any way 
by which this dark honey can be cleared up! 

Ohio Mrs. George Turner. 

Answer.—There is no practical way by 
which dark honey ean be elarified. This 
has been done in an experimental way, 
but it would probably cost more to filte 
out the coloring matter than the honey 
is worth. Such honey can be used fo 
baking purposes if you do not like its 
flavor for table use, and sometimes larg 
quantities can be sold to bakers for us: 
in bread and in certain kinds of cakes. 
In ease dark honey ean not be disposed 
of in this way, it may be well to keep it 
to feed to the bees next spring, provided 
there is no foul brood among your bees. 


Yields from Different Styles of Hives 

Question.—Will bees in two-story. eight 
frame hives produce as much extracted honey 
as bees in a large hive with deeper frames? 

New York. C. E. McCarthy. 

Answer.—It is doubtful if there would 
be any perceptible difference in the yield 
of colonies over a series of years in the 
two styles of hives, provided the proper 
management is applied in each ease, es- 
pecially if the combs are good. If the 
combs have stretched cells in the upper 
portion so that that part of the comb can 
not be used for brood-rearing, colonies in 
two eight-frame hive-bodies would have a 
disadvantage in building up in the spring; 
but if the combs are perfect and the 
proper management is applied there 
should be no difference in the strength 
of the colony at the beginning of tue 
honey flow, and if properly managed 
through the honey flow there should be 
no difference in the yield. Of course, the 
smaller units of the eight-frame hive 
cost more per unit of comb surface than 
the units of the ten-frame standard hive 
or the still larger Jumbo hive; but it 
would be folly for those who already 
have an equipment of good eight-frame 
hives to throw them away and buy new 
ones on the theory that more honey 
would be obtained by using the larger 
units. 

Feeding Sorghum Molasses to Bees 

Question.—Would it be advisable to feed 
sorghum molasses to bees? I have the molasses 
but would have to buy sugar. 

Gus Schade. 


Louisiana. 

Answer.—Sorghum molasses contains a 
considerable amount of material which 
the bees are unable to digest, but in 
your locality where the bees can have a 
cleansing flight every few days it is 
doubtful if this would do any harm. If 
the bees were confined to their hive for 
several weeks by cold weather, the sorg- 
hum would be injurious. As a rule, it 
is more profitable to feed sugar syrup 
if not enough honey is at hand. 
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NEWS 








A radio talk on bees and honey by V. 
W. Binderup is scheduled for each Tues- 
day at 7 p. m., central standard time, 


from Station KFKX, at Hastings, Neb. 


Gifts to the Cornell Beekeeping library 
now number 2365 from 147 persons in 
just one-half of the states of the United 
States and twenty foreign countries. 

A radio talk on bees and honey from 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa., by Geo. H. Rea, 
is scheduled for Thursday evening, March 
11, during the agricultural program, 
probably between 5:30 and 6:30 o’clock. 

Dr. Stepan Soudek, of the College of 
Agriculture and Forestry at Brno, 
Czechoslovakia, has come to Cornell Uni- 
versity for the remainder of the college 
year to study beekeeping with Dr. Phil- 
lips. 

E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind., was 
elected president of The American Hon- 
ey Producers’ League at the annual meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, and Dr. Lewis Cass 
Spencer, New Orleans, La., was elected 
vice-president. 


C. S. Rude has resigned as chief api- 
ary inspector of Texas and has taken up 
work as extension entomologist for Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. College. S. E. Me 
Gregor, Jr., of Milano, Texas, has ac- 
cepted the position vacated by Mr. Rude. 


Prof. J. J. Davis, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana, is giving a talk 
on bees and honey each month from Sta- 
tion WLS, the Sears-Roebuck Station in 
Chicago. The exact time of these talks 
can no doubt be obtained by watching 
the announcements from this station. 


The Cornell Beekeeping Library has 
recently received among beekeeping 
books from Chinaa translation of ‘‘ Alex- 
ander’s Writings on Practical Bee Cul 
ture’’ in Chinese language. The original 
is a book published by The A. I. Root 
Company in 1910. The translation was 
made by Chang Pin-Nang and was pub- 
lished in Shanghai. 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Beekeepers’ Association held last month 
at Columbus, plans were made for an A. 
I. Root memorial meeting to be held at 
Medina, Ohio, in September, with one 
service in memory of Father Langstroth. 
Speakers of renown have already been se- 
cured. The meeting will be under the 
direct auspices of the State Association, 
and all communications should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, Miss Florence 
Naile, 118 West Northwood Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


J. A. Munro, who is taking graduate 
work in Apiculture and Entomology at 
Cornell University, has been appointed 
to take up the work in these lines in the 
College of Agriculture and the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Fargo, North 
Dakota, taking the place vacated by Dr. 
R. L. Webster, who has gone to Wash- 
ington State College of Agriculture, Pull- 
man, Wash. Mr. Munro will assume his 
new duties April 1. 


In the report of the Dominion Apiarist, 
published by the Dominion of Canada, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, there is given a result of experi- 
ments with colonies having one-year-old 
queens as compared with colonies having 
two-year-old queens. In 1923, 243 pounds . 
2 ounces more honey were obtained from 
the 10 colonies headed by one-year-old 
queens than from the same number of 
colonies headed by two-year-old queens, 
while in 1924 the difference was 379 
pounds 12 ounces in 10 colonies in favor 
of the young queens. 


Plans are now under way for a joint 
meeting of beekeepers from Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa on August 
17 to 20. The meeting is to be held in 
honor of the Dadant family, the place of 
meeting to be at Platteville, Wisconsin, 
with N. E. Franee, one of the veteran 
beekeepers of that state. A free camp- 
ing site near Mr. France’s home in a 
ten-acre grove has been secured and the 
meetings are to be held either in the 
grove, at Mr. France’s outyard, or in the 
Masonic Temple. Arrangements are also 
being made for securing a number of 
fdmily cottages that can be rented at a 
a very low rate, and meals will be served 
in a well-equipped dining-room practic 
ally at cost. 


Prof. E. F. Phillips asks us to an- 
nounce that the Cornell Beekeeping Li- 
brary needs more back volumes of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, the American 
Bee Journal, or the Beekeepers’ Review. 
Opportunities are coming in for the ex- 
change of such material with foreign li- 
braries and associations, in return for 
which the Cornell Library will obtain 
files of foreign journals and books. The 
material thus received will be credited 
on the book plates to the persons send- 
ing in the volumes of our American jour 
nals. Any one having back files which 
he is willing to donate to help this cause 
should communicate with Doctor Phil- 
lips at Roberts Hall, Cornel] University, 
Ithaca, New York. 
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Those who have not yet obtained their 
colonies of bees should not delay longer 
if in the South. Even in the North it is 
now time to make arrangements for se 
euring the colonies. If established colo 
nies can not be purchased locally and 
the beginner expects to purchase pack- 
age bees from the South, the packages 
should be ordered early this month be- 
fore the southern breeders have booked 
orders for all of the bees they are able 
to supply for early shipment. Pack 
age bees should be delivered and install 
ed in the hives in the northern tier of 
states early in May, and in the latitude 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa they should be installed soon 
after April 15. In western Canada pack- 
age bees that are installed in the hives 


‘as late as May 15 usually build up to 


full strength in time to gather a crop of 
honey the same season, but this would be 
entirely too late for any of the states 
where the honey flow begins about the 
first of June. 

Value of Established Colonies 

As pointed out last month, there is a 
great difference in the value of different 
colonies of bees, depending upon their 
condition, the character of the combs, the 
amount of honey on hand, the kind of 
hive, the character and age of the queen, 
as well as other qualities. 

Most of the ordinary defects encoun 
tered in colonies of bees can be reme 
died, but to correct them may be expen- 
sive in time and money. For instance, 
colonies in odd-sized hives that do not 
fit standard equipment, in hives having 
crooked or ill-fitting combs that can not 
be removed for examination, in box 
hives, hollow logs, or nail kegs, can be 
transferred to good hives having good 
eembs; but this involves the expense of 
the new hives and sheets of foundation 
on which the good combs are to be built. 
Colonies of inferior stock that are 
poor honey-gatherers, too much inelined 
to swarm, or too cross to handle advan 
tageously can be made into good colo 
nies by killing their queen and introdue 
ing a better one. If a colony is weak, 
having only enough workers to oceupy 
two or three combs, it ean be strength 
ened at the proper time by adding pack 
age bees from the South and thus be 
built up to full strength at the right 
time. If a colony has only a few pounds 
of honey at this time, or not enough to 
last until neetar can be had from spring 
flowers, it can be fed sugar syrup and in 
this way the defect of insufficient stores 
can be remedied. 


However, in purchasing bees it is well 
to avoid any or all of these defects it 
possible, although it is sometimes advis 
able for the ambitious beginner who is 
able to purchase defective colonies at 
low price to do so, then remedy all of 
the defects. Colonies of bees at this tim: 
may be worth all the way from the valu 
of the wax in the combs and the valu 
of the kindling that may be made fron 
the old worthless hives, up to $15.00 or 
$20.00 for good strong colonies in well 
made hives having good combs contain 
ing practically all cells of worker size 
(about five cells to the inch) instead of 
the larger or drone size of cells, having 
a good queen of good stock, and sup 
plied with 20 to 40 pounds of honey. 

The Modern Beehive 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a hive arranged for producing comb hon 
ey but having the various parts separ 
ated in order to show them more clearly. 
The hive-stand at the bottom is simply 
a framework to keep the hive off the 
ground. The slanting board at the front 
is for the convenience of the bees as 
they drop down with their load of nee 
tar to enter the hive. The floor has the 
side rails and the back projecting % of 
an inch above the floor proper, which 
forms a space below the frame and pro 
vides an entrance at the front. The 
strip of wood having a slot cut in cue 
side shown in front is the entrance 
closer. It is not nailed in place, sinc 
it is to be taken out during the summer 
when a large entrance is desirable, and 
put in place in the fall to reduce the size 
of the entrance. The hive-body, or brood 
chamber, rests directly on the rim of the 
floor and contains the frames in which 
the combs are built. The size most com- 
monly used in this country contains ten 
standard frames each 175 inches by 914 
inches. This is the part of the hive in 
which brood is reared, hence its name. 

Each of the frames in the brood-cham 
ber is provided with a sheet of beeswax 
which has been embossed in imitation of 
the natural septum in the comb by run 
ning the sheets between rollers, thus giv- 
ing it the proper pattern. These sheets 
of embossed wax are known as comb 
foundation. The frames are suspended 
in the hive, hanging by the projections 
of the top-bars, which rest in a rabbet 
cut out in the upper portion of the end 
of the hive. There is a space between 
the ends of the frame and the ends of 
the hive of about ¥; of an inch and 
similar space on the top between the 
top-bars and the cover or the super, as 
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the case may be. Below the frames 
there is a larger space. This prevents 
the frames from being fastened to the 
hive and makes it possible to lift them 
out at will for examination. 

Above the brood-chamber in the illus- 
tration is the comb-honey super. This 
is put on the hive only where there is 


IN 





Single-walled hive 


dissected to show its parts. 


sufficient nectar being gathered to cause 


the bees to store honey in it. This is 
the honey which the beekeeper takes 
away for his own use. The standard 


super for comb honey contains 28 small 
boxes or sections, which, when filled, 
hold about a pound of honey. Each of 
these boxes is supplied with a sheet of 
comb foundation in order that the bees 
shall build the straight within 
the boxes. 

If the honey is to be taken out of the 
combs by means of a honey extractor a 
different style of super is used. In most 
cases the super is exactly like the brood 
chamber, since the honey ean be taken 
out of the large combs by means of the 
extractor than from small combs 
as in the ecomb-honey super. Some use a 
shallower chamber containing shallow 
frames when the honey is to be extract 
ed. This is ealled a shallow extracting 
super. Others, who produce honey for 
their own use, use these shallow extract 
ng supers for comb honey, having the 
comb honey built in the frames, each 


combs 


easier 
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frame holding between three and four 
pounds. In some cases the comb honey 
is sold in these large frames and in other 
cases it is cut out of the frames and sold 
as ‘‘chunk honey.’’ However, most 
comb honey is produced in the small 
boxes or sections. 

The inner cover above the super is 
made of light lumber, but has a rim of 
thicker material, thus forming a rim at 
the top. It is provided with an opening 
so that a device known as a bee-escape 
ean be put in, when the inner cover be 
comes a bee-escape board. This is used 
in taking off finished honey. 

The outer cover telescopes down over 
the inner cover and the upper portion of 
the hive-body or super, as the case may 
be. This prevents rain from beating in 
and also helps hold the cover in place 
in ease of a strong wind. 

This is the modern beehive in its sim 
plest form, but it is not suitable for win- 
tering bees in the North unles it is put 
inside of a large box so that packing 
material can be put in place between the 
hive and the box. A much better hive 
for the beginner is one having double 
walls with packing between. 


Attention Needed in March 


In some portions of the South it will 
be necessary to give an upper story this 
month unless the colony has been housed 
in two stories all winter. When the 
brood-chamber is nearly filled with brood, 
honey, and pollen the colony is ready for 
the upper story, which should be given 
before the colony really becomes crowd- 
ed. This upper story should be filled 
with empty combs if they are at hand. 
If not, each frame should contain a full 
sheet of foundation. 

In the North there is little if any 
thing to be done with the bees in March 
except to make sure that each colony has 
plenty of honey. If any hives are found 
that are very light they should be ex 
amined to see if there is any honey in 
the upper portion of the combs. If there 
is only a little the colony should be fed 
sugar syrup. This is made of sugar two 
parts and water part, either bv 
weight or by measure. After the water 
has reached the boiling point the sugar 
should be stirred in. The syrup can best 
be fed during eold weather by placing 


one 


it in an ordinary frietion-top pail hav- 
ing 25 or 30 small nail holes punched in 
the eover. This, when filled with warm 


syrup, should be inverted directly over 
the tops of the frames against the clus 
ter of bees, then an empty upper story 
put in place to protect the feeder. The 
tops of the frames should be covered and 
the feeder packed with some kind of 
packing material or old clothing to keep 
the hive warm, 
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Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he shall guide you into all the truth; for he shall 
not speak from himself; 
he shall hear, these shall he speak; and he shall 
declare unto you the things that are to come.— I 


would adver- 
tise gratis the 
names of all 
responsible 
persons who 
would undertake to agree to the follow- 
ing: ‘On receipt of 25 cents I will mail 
to any address a piece of comb contain- 
ing freshly-laid eggs from an imported 
Italian queen.’’ A piece of comb 2% 
inches by 3 should contain from two to 
three hundred eggs and this could be 
placed in a suitable frame and hung in 
the hive of a strong colony. When the 
eggs hatched, if it was desired, the comb 
of larvae could be still further divided 
and thus a large number of queens rear 
ed and the risky process of introducing 
avoided entirely. If the eggs were from 
an imported queen no guarantee of pur- 
ity would be needed, and for the small 
sum of 25 cents none would be expected 
for safe delivery. 

On May 28, 1879, the third piece of 
comb I had received by mail had failed 
to produce any brood, although the 
weather was quite favorable during tran- 
sit, and I had determined by experiment 
that eggs away from the hive three days 
retain their vitality. There were very 
few reports that were encouraging ex 
cept where the eggs were sent only short 
distances. Cool nights might have caused 
the trouble. In no ease did I know of 
eggs retaining any vitality when two or 
more days were occupied in transit. 

Transferring Larvae to Queen-Cells 

In the year 1874, John L. Davis, Del 
hi, Michigan, reported in the September 
number of Gleanings that he had been 
sending for fresh eggs laid during the 
night or within twenty-four hours be- 
fore being mailed. On receipt of these 
he waited until they became larvae one 
or two days old, then transferred them 
to queen-cells already built in queenless 
nuclei where they developed into 
queens. 

Feeling that Mr. Davis had really hit 
on something valuable, I at once re 
moved the larvae from three queen-cells 
in my own apiary, then introduced oth 
ers, much younger, from imported stock. 
These were all fed and taken care of. | 
used a quill toothpick for the transfer 


John 16:13. 


but what things soever 


putting it in 
the queen-cell, 
having previ- 
ously poked 
out the origin 
al occupant. 
sent two 

pieces of comb 
to Mr. Davis, in accordance with his re 
quest, one containing eggs from an im 
ported queen, the other larvae so small as 
to be just visible. The next day after re 
eciving them he wrote that he had fifteen 
queens started from the larvae. The piece 
of comb containing the egg was received 
in the same mail, but two-thirds of the 
eggs were jarred out of the cells. He 
transferred four of the larvae into nat- 
ural queen-cells and cut the rest of the 
piece into three parts, putting a part 
into three different hives, and four, five, 
and six queen-cells were started in the 
respective hives. 

In the October issue of Gleanings for 
1874 J. A. Buchanan mentioned trans 
ferring a lot of larvae from queen-cells 
of old black combs to cells on new 
combs. After giving them to queenless 
nuclei he found them much lengthened 
out and the larvae well supplied with 
royal jelly. This gave me the clue that 
all we have to do when we want a queen 
is to hunt up some old queen-cells, put a 
small larva from choice stock into each, 
and then put them into queenless colo 
nies. I asked at the time whether som 
one could not whittle out wooden queen 
cells like wooden nutmegs and thus save 
the bees the labor of building them. 

I reared a number of fine queens by 
grafting the cells in the fall of 1875, but 
justice demands that the credit of th: 
discovery be given to J. L. Davis, of 
Holt, Michigan. I visited him in 1875 
and saw some beautiful queens reared 
from larvae which I had sent him by 
mail the year before. Little did I think 
then that forty years later wax queen 
cell cups would be pressed out by the 
hundred thousands to be used by bee 
keepers everywhere for transferring or 
‘‘grafting’’ larvae preparatory for 
queen-rearing. 

Sending Larvae by Mail 

In 1874 I procured some neat wooden 
mailing boxes at a low price in which ! 
advertised to send combs containing 
very small larvae from imported queens. 
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These were to be securely packed, and 
sold for 25 cents. If the weather proved 
favorable, these larvae would generally 
produce good queens. After a couple of 
years’ experience I came to the conclu- 
sion that unless the larvae could be put 
into the hive within forty-eight hours, 
failure would result. Furthermore, I 
found that the temperature had to be 
above 60 or the larvae would die and fall 
out of the cells. If the bees removed 
the larvae from the cells after the comb 
had been sent through the mails it was 
a sure sign that they had become chilled 
or starved. The only way that larvae 
from choice queens can be sent through 
the mails is to send them only short dis 
tances, so that the package would be less 
than forty-eight hours on the way. 


To Keep Surplus Queens 

When queens were excluded from the 
mail in 1878 I was really in trouble, not 
for myself alone but on account of the 
breeders who were sending me queens. 
and who were perhaps less able to stand 
the loss than myself. As soon as I re- 
ceived notice of the ruling I sent post 
cards to every one who had been sending 
me queens, but for all that the queens 
kept coming day after day. We kept 
dividing and making room for them, hop 
ing that no more would come, but they 
kept on coming just the same. Hay- 
hurst send me a package of 25 or 30, 
Henderson as many more, then Moore 
sent in a fine lot, and besides the above 
by express a good many beginners were 
just getting the knack of rearing queens 
and were sending them every day. 

I began to give the matter earnest 
study. To stand long confinement in 
small quarters, the queens and bees had 
to have clean, pure, fresh food. The 
honey that was being used to soak the 
sponges sent with the queens often ac- 
quired a musty or sour smell during 
warm weather, and the bodies of bees 
that came on the longest journeys were 
often much distended, especially after 
many had died in the cages. Candy made 
with flour answered nicely when first 
made, but after it got dry and hard the 
bees had nothing with which to moisten 
it, and therefore starved. 

The experiments that I had made with 
loaf sugar years before when my bees 
had been having so much trouble with 
dysentery seemed to indicate that it was 
a sure remedy for the distended bodies, 
and that it was more wholesome than 
honey. The problem, however, in send- 
ing it with queens, was to keep the can- 
dy from getting dry. Wetting it just 
before being sent out often daubed the 
bees and the dampness lasted but a 
short time even then. Putting in a 
sponge filled with water did better, but 
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that also would get dry and hard even 
tually. 

I thought of a large glass bead with 
the water held in the center by capillary 
attraction, and finally I went to the 
drug store and asked for some very small 
vials. I filled one of these with water, 
put in a cork with a groove cut in one 
side, just large enough to let a bee get 
her tongue in. This I placed in a ten 
eent candy cage. 

Soon after three hybrid queens came 
in. Although they had been on a long 
journey and one bee was dead already, 
each queen was placed in a cage con 
taining a bottle of water. The bees 
found the orifices in the cork almost at 
once, and soon were scampering about 
as lively as could be. I found that they 
could be kept four or five weeks in this 
way. A dozen bees would consume a 
dram of water in about ten days. 

For long shipments I made up my mind 
that I would use a cage with two bottles 
placed with the corks in opposite diree- 
tions so that if the eage should stand 
on end so that the water would not reach 
the cork in one of the bottles, the other 
would be just right. 

At first I lost a few queens by having 
the groove in the cork a little too large 
so that the water shook out and wet the 
bees. The groove should be large enough 
to let the bees get their tongues to the 
water. 

I used the bottle method in shipping 
with the very best of success. In ship 
ping to Texas and Oregon the bees used 
the water all out of the vial and then 
died, but later on I used the two-dram 
vial for long distances. 

In the latter part of August, 1878, | 
bad several dozen hybrid queens which 
had been kept in the cages supplied with 
water since early in July. This made me 
feel that there would be no difficulty in 
keeping queens all winter. 

First Experiments with Baby Nuclei 

In the early °70s I let a lot of queens 
emerge in wire cages in a hive and let 
them out one at a time when eight days 
old in a yard where a large number of 
drones were flying. When the queens 
came back showing marks of fertiliza- 
tion they were caught and caged before 
they had time to get into the hive. The 
plan succeeded, but we sometimes had to 
wait a couple of hours before the queens 
eame back, and many of them had to fly 
several times before they were success 
ful. 

A neighbor, Mr. Shaw, succeeded in 
getting queens fertilized in little hives 
that could almost be put in one’s over- 
coat pocket, but he had so much trouble 
due to their swarming out that he aban 
doned them. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in the classified | 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on be 
and queen advertising please write us. Cop) 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

Appeldoorn, O. W. Bedell, W. I. Boggs, Ken- 
neth Connors, L. A. Davis, Gilson Mfg. Co., C. 


B. Howard, Hubbard Bros., Noel J. Loucks, 
Lewis A. MelIntire, J. J. Lewis, Honey Girl 
Apiaries, Schmidt Bee Supply Co., N. L. Sta- 
pleton, Paul D. Thompson, Harry M. Sulzber 


ger, W. M. Peacock, A. S. Tedman, F. E. Matz 
ke, D. R. Townsend, Roscoe F. Wixson, Dingee 
& Conrad Co., James Vick’s Sons, American 
Poultry Journal, = M. a 
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HONEY ‘AND WAX FOR SALE 
CLOVER honey 

ver, Wayne, Nebr. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Light amber clover 
Lewis O. Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

EXTRACTED honey for sale, clover, buck- 
wheat and amber. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y. 

HONEY for sale, any kind, any quantity 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

FOR SALE—Comb honey at reduced prices. 
Write stating your wants. H. Q. Quirin, Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 

EXTRA fine No. 1 clover honey in uew 60 
lb, caus. Sample, 15c. Edw. Hassinger, Jr., 
Greenville, Wis. 





in 60-pound cans. Wm. Oli- 





honey. 


CLOVER honey in new sixties. Better hon- 
ey for less money. Sample, 15c. Harry C. Kirk, 
Armstrong, lowa 


COMB HONEY—Vermont clover of the 
finest quality in any quantity J. E. Crane & 
Son, Middlebury, Vt. 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover. 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 

FOR SALE 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio, 


FOR SALE—Fine flavored amber honey 18 
60-lb. cans, 7c per lb. Sample, 15c. H. J. 
Avery, Katonah, N. Y. 

MY entire crop of fancy and No. 1 white 
clover comb honey at wholesale prices. Geo. 
Morrison, Mandale, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Extracted, comb, and chunk 
honey. Prices on request. Sample 15¢e. F. W 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

WHITE clover honey, one to five cases, llc; 
5 cases or more, 10%c. Sample, 20c. Hoehn 
& Honigford, Ottoville, Ohio. 


Comb and extracted white clo 
Kohn & 


FOR SALE—15 cases clover honey with 
trace of buckwheat, 10c Ib. in new sixties. 
Ross B. Scott, LaGrange, Ind. 

FOR SALE—4000 Ibs. choice clover ex- 


tracted honey in the granulated form. F. E. 
Schriver, Grafton, R. F. D. No. 3, Ohio 
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FIREWEED-RASPBERRY HONEY in new 
60-lb. cans. Write for prices. L. C. House, 
Stambaugh, Mich. 
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WHITE clover blended with fall flowers or 
buckwheat, either grade, $10.00, per two 60 
lb. tins. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 

CHOICE lots of clover honey still in hands 
of producers. Excellent quality. Few bargain 
lots. The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Choice fancy 1925 crop white 
clover extracted honey in new 60-lb. cans, 
10%c. Sample, 10c. Write for large-lot prices 
Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Ill 


FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 
Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-lb. cans 
case or carload. Sample, 15c. David Running, 
Filion, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Fine extracted clover honey in 
60-lb, cans. Thoroughly ripened; also light am 
ber. Price on request. Leland Farnsworth, Da- 
vison, Mich. 


GOLDENROD and buckwheat comb honey 
in 4% beeway sections for sale at reasonable 
prices, Quality very good. H. E. Crowther, 
Jefferson, Ohio. 

CLOVER and basswood honey blended by 
the bees. Color white, body fine. Prices upon 
request. State amount wanted. W. A. Jenkins, 
Rock Port, Mo. 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. Clover, 
crystallized, at 13c per pound; clover, liquid, 
at 14c per pound. Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
Ozone Park, ; # 

FOR SALE—60 cases buckwheat honey, 2 
60-lb. cans in each case, 9c per pound, by the 
case. Larger lots better prices. Robert Conn 
Roaring Branch, Pa, 

FOR SALE—Delicious amber honey. buck 
wheat and clover mixed. Put up in 60-lb. cans 
$5.00 per can; $9.60 per case of two. f. o. b. 
Adams & Myers, Ransomville, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Carload Michigan light ex 
tracted honey, 10c per lb.; also 80 cases light 
amber at 8c per lb., 120 lbs. per case L. S 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in 160-lb. kegs; 
buckwheat in 160-lb. kegs, clover and buck 
wheat blend in 60-lb. tin cans. Write for 
prices. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y 

KE D TOWNSEND & SONS, Northstar, 
Michigan, the largest extracted-honey produc 
ers in the central west. We wholesale our en 
tire crop in 60-lb. cans. Your patronage solic 
ited. 

WANTED—In ton lots or more, white clover 
extracted honey. Can use nothing but best 
quality. Quote lowest cash price f. o. b. Pres 
ton. Send sample. M. V. Facey Honey Co., 
Preston, Minn. 


EASTER (Honey) 











candies, Fairy and Jer 
sey Creams, 65c. Sweetheart, cocoanut fudge, 
nut, 45c, prepaid General verdict: Finest 
chocolates ever tasted. Liberal samples, 25c 
Six bulbs fine gladioli free with each $1.00 
worth. Postal for bargain bulb list. ‘‘River- 
side,’’ Berne, Ind. 

FOR SALE—Several very choice lots comb 
honey at. $4.50 to $5.25 per case. Also fine 
lots sweet clover, white clover, buckwheat, and 
light amber extracted in 60-lb. cans. Beekeep 
ers who need more honey for their trade and 
solicitors should write us. A. I. Root Co. of 
Chicago, 230 W. Huron S8St., Chicago, III. 


HONEY FOR SALE—For the beekeepers 
whose supply may be short this season. W* 
have the choicest extra quality sweet clover 
fine white clover, alfalfa, and some mesquite 
that we can offer our friend honey-sellers who 
may be short. Also comb, all grades. Write for 
prices. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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March, 1926 GLEANINGS IN 
HONEY—120 Ibs. to case. Chas. E. Schnei- 
der, Irvington, Nebr. 


WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. cans, first- 
class in every respect. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


GOOD and cheap enough for any one. Fine 
quality light amber honey, mostly clover (no 
buckwheat). Freshly liquefied. Ship 34 5-lb 
pails in a barrel, Write the Scott Apiaries. 
La Grange, Ind. 


RASPBERRY HONEY was left with the 
bees until thoroughly ripened; is thick, rich, 
and delicious; unexcelled for table use. In 
new 60-lb. cans, $8 a can; 10-lb. cans by mail, 
postpaid, $2.50 each. We have some amber col- 
ored fall honey with a thick heavy body, the 
richest, sweetest honey we ever tasted, in 60- 
lb. cans for 10c a lb. A sample of either kind, 


15e Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich. 
THT Ue Cee 
‘HONEY AND WAX a 





WANTED—Comb and extracted. J. E. Har- 
ris, Box 178, Morristown, Tenn. 


WANTED—White clover comb honey. Glass- 
front case preferred. E. W. Peirce, 345 Cliff- 
wood Ave., Zanesville, Ohio. 


BEESWAX WANTED — Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Write us + —— before shipping else 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED— -Shipme nts of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Wanut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BEESWAX WANTED—wWe are now paying 
very high prices for beeswax, both cash and 
trade. Write us for quotations and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
f. o. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, IIl. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and ‘pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich 
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FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Root 6-frame power extractor 
Stanley Ranney, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


FOR SALE—165 standard 10-frame hives, 
$1.00 each. L. F. Howden, Fillmore, N. Y 


GOOD, clean, scarified Hubam clover seed 
at $12.00 bushel. Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Hubam clover seed, 99 per 
cent pure, 25c per pound. Charles Koch, Red 
dick, Il. 


400 10-frame supers for 4x5 sections. Cher- 
ry Junior churn 30x 30-in. J. L. Faulk, By 
ron, Mich. 

BEGINNERS write me for miscellaneous list 
of used beeware. No disease. Glenwood Beard, 
Prospect, Ohio. 

WINKLER’S high-grade paints and_ var- 
nishes at less than wholesale prices. Winkler 
Honey Co., Joliet, Ill. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE ONE 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

SELLING 10-frame hive-bodies, $1.00 up; 
8-fr. supers, 60c; typewriter, bottom-boards. 
Hickory Shade Apiary, Otterville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Small place, 195. colonies bees 
with large equipment. Certificate of inspection 
furnished. Lewis Francisco, Dancy, Wis. 
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LATEST HONEY LABEL catalog and sam 
ple magazine FREE. Send today. Liberty Com 
pany, Station D, Box 4194, Cleveland, Ohio. 


F w $30.00 tenor banjo, “com- 
plete, $20.00 cash, or 180 pounds white ex 
tracted honey. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Brood- chambers, comb-honey 
supers and numerous other supplies. No dis 
ease. H. Shaffer, 2860 Harrison Ave., Cincin 
nati, Ohio. 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee- 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. 8S. 
Robinson, Mayville, _ ms 

TO CANADIAN BEEKEEPERS—We can 
supply you with what you want. Write for 
price list or say what you want. The Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Supply House, Guelph, Ont., Can 
ada. 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—5 new standard dovetailed 
hives, complete, ten frames nailed and paint 
ed; also 5 full-depth bodies with drawn combs 
from full sheets of wired foundation, free 
from disease. Make me an offer. Kenneth 
Sharpe, Wolcott, N. Y 


FOR SALE—wWe are constantly accumulat- 
ing bee supplies, slightly shopworn, odd-sized, 
surpluses, etc., which we desire to dispose of 
and on which we can quote you bargain prices. 
Write for complete list of our bargain mate 
rial. We can save you money on items you 
may desire from it. Dadant & Sons, Hamil- 
ton, Ill. 

300 EMPTY HIVES, 75c each, NEW 4-fr 
EXTRACTOR, $50.00; FORD TRUCK with 
large bed, cab and high racks. $200; brood- 
frames, 2c; excluders, 20c; top screens, etc 
A good congenial man, not afraid of work, 
may work out all or part of above by clearing 
brush land in a healthful mountain section of 
California. C, F. Alexander, Box 55, Los 
Gatos, Calif. 
ennai TT nninuttt ne 

BEES AND QUEENS 
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WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 

SEE our large ad on page 186 of this issue. 
W. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 

QUEEN BEES in season, $1.00 each. Gray 
don Bros., Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala 

QUEEN BEES in season, $1.00 each. Au 
tauga Apiaries, Autaugaville, Ala. 

PACKAGE bees, three-banded Italians. Can- 
ey Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 

MY seasonably reared queens will please 
you. Circular sent when wanted. R. V. Stearns, 
Brady, Texas. ; 

PACKAGE BEES, pure Italian stock. Write 
for prices. The (rowville Apiaries, J. J. Scott, 
Prop., Crowville, La. ’ 

THREE-BAND Italian bees and queens. See 
ad on page 195. J. M. Cutts & Son, R. F. D. 
No 1, Montgomery, Ala. 

WHEN IT’S GOLDEN, IT’S PHELPS. C. 
W. Phelps & Son, Binghamton, N. Y. See our 
advertisement on page 186. 
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HAVE you tried the famous Carolina queens? 
if not, write for circular. Carolina Bee Co., 
W. QO. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, S. C. 


LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price 
on package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 


WE are in position to ship any amount of 
bees and queens you may wish. Write us at 
once. Italians, Goldens and Carniolans. F. M 
Russell Co., Roxbury, Ohio. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1926 ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


EARLY package bees, select three-banded 
Italian queens. Most northern breeder in Cali 
fornia. It’s an exclusive business with me, not 
a sideline. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 


BRIGHT three-band Italian queens with 
special introducing cages. Let’s introduce ‘em 
right this year. Write for circular and price 
list. J. F. Diemer, R. F. D. No. 3, Liberty, Mo. 

BEES AND QUEENS—2-lb. pkg. of bees 
with young Italian queen, $2.75; 3-lb. pkg., 
$3.65 in quantities. See my large ad on page 
194. H. E. Graham, Cameron, Box 666, Texas. 


FOR SALE—160 colonies bees 10-frame 
hives heavy with honey, certificate of health 
furnished. Homer Rose, 1711 Riverside Ave., 
Evansville, Ind. 


FOR SALE—25 colonies of bees in 10 10 
frame and 15 8-frame Root hives, guaranteed 
healthy. New queens. $7.50 and $6.50 per 
hive at yard. W. R. Athey, Kyger, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—50 to 250 colonies Italian bees 
with two excellent locations and all equip- 
ment at Richland Center, Wis. Guaranteed 
free from disease. John W. Hosie, Maywood, 
Ill 


GOLDEN Italian queens, the kind that gets 
the honey 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 
$75.00 per 100. Write for price on package 
bees. Sam Foley, R. F. D. No 3, Greenville, 
@la 

IMPORTED three-banded Italian queens. 
Very gentle and wonderful honey-getters. 1, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed G. E. 
Whittle, Mussel, Ala 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens for sale, 1, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. 
Package bees in season, 20 per cent to book 
your order for spring delivery. J. Rogers, 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


LATHAM’'S ‘She-suits-me untested 3- 
banders, $2.00 per queen from May 15 to June 
5. After June 5, $1.00 each. Packages and 
nuclei. Introduction insured. Send for circular 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


BARGAINS in bees for spring delivery. 
Finest Golden Italian queens, hybrid workers. 
Astonishing saving in price. Get my square 
deal offer by.mail. Iron-clad guarantee. Spen- 
cer Bee Farms, 2436 Fern St., New Orleans. 
La. 

THREE-BANDED Italians, bred for honey. 
Two-lb. package with queen, $4.50; five 2-lb. 
packages, $21.25. 20 per cent books order. 10 
per cent off on orders booked in March. Satis 
faction guaranteed. The Shoffner Apiaries, Lib 
erty, N. C. 


MOTT’S NORTHERN-BRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS for 21 years. Selected queens only. 
Return any not pleasing. You’re the judge 
April and May, $1.25; June, $1.00; tested, 
$2.00. See free list. E. E. Mott & Son, Glen- 
wood, Mich. 
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FOR SALE—130 colonies bees, guaranteed 
no disease. Large bee house, 5-room house 
good water system, 19 acres land, well im 
proved, abundance of fruit. If interested 
write M. R. Pryor, Plateau City, Colo. 


BOOKING orders for high-grade three-band 
ed Italian bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50 
discount on quantity. Select untested queen 
$1.00; $10.00 per dozen; select tested queer 
$1.50. Inspector’s certificate with each. J 
Allen, Catherine, Ala. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens. Packag« 
bees. Untested queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12 
$9.50; 100, $75.00. Tested queens, $1.50 eac} 
Write for price list on package bees. Safe ar 
rival, satisfaction guaranteed. Taylor Apiaries 
Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies healthy Italia: 
bees in standard movable-comb hives li 
spected by the New York State bee inspector 
and certified to be free of disease. Wintering 
in cellar nicely at the Model Apiary of D. W 
Trescott, Conesus, N. Y. 


I WILL sell a limited number of two-pound 
packages of bees from my home apiary. Fin« 
three-banded stock. Without queen, 2.75. 
with tested queen, of last fall, $4.50. Orders 
to be shipped between May 1 and June 1. Geo 
H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, about 
May 1, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c 
each, last fall’s rearing; tested, $1.50; select 
tested, $2.50. No disease, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. D. T, Gaster, R. IF 
D. No. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


PLACE your order with me for Golden Ital 
ian queens that are bred for business as well 
as for good color and gentleness. State in- 
spected for health, delivered safe. Untested 
$1.05 each; 6 for $5.50; 12 or more, 80c each 
Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, R. F. D 
No. 2, S. ° 

COMBLESS package bees shipped on sugar 
syrup with queen. Pure Italian stock. 2-lb 
pkg., 1 to 10, $4.25; 3-lb. pkg., 1 to 10, $5.25 
Write for prices on larger lots or nuclei. No 
disease and safe arrival guaranteed. Reference 
furnished. 20 per cent books order. John A 
Williams, Box 178, Oakdale, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei for 1926 
The big, bright hustling kind (the kind that 
gets the honey). Satisfied customers every 
where. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 
for $10.00; $75.00 per 100; tested, $2.00 each. 
Two-frame nuclei with queen, $4.50 each; 10 
or more, $4.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed 
E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


BEES, BEES, BEES. I have the bees and 
equipment, backed by 15 years of beekeeping 
experience and selective breeding to supply 
your wants with 3-banded Italians. Begin ship 
ping April 10. Two-pound packages with 
queen, $4.00 each; 6, $3.75 each; 12 or more, 
$3.50 each. Select untested queen, $1.00 each; 
12, $10.00. P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala 

FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queens 
I have been building up this strain for the last 
22 years for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best of the market. Health certifi 
cate goes with the queens. Pricese 1 untested 
queen, $1.25; 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 
breeder, $10.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, 
N. Y 


The following have been bonded as breeders 
of queens and package bees until January 1, 
1927: J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo.; C. B. Banks- 
ton, Buffalo, Texas; T. W. Burleson, Waxa 
hachie, Texas; Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, 
N. Y.; J. G. Puett & Sons, Moultrie, Ga.; J. 
J. Scott, Crowville, La.; Jasper Knight, Hayne- 
ville, Ala. Surety Department of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League, Colin P. Camp 
bell, Attorney-in-Fact, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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YOU want as few old, worn-out bees in your 
packages as you can get. Neither do you want 
a bunch of drones even if the weight is there 
without them. Also a virgin in an occasional 
package to kill the good queen placed there is 
annoying. A card will bring my circular tell- 
ing how I eliminate all these annoyances, and 
my prices are in line. R. V. Stearns, Brady, 


Texas. 

QUEENS, PACKAGE BEES, NUCLEI—1 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.50; 1 3-lb. pkg. 
with queen, $4.50; 2-frame nucleus with one 
extra pound of bees, all for $4.50; 1 un- 
tested queen, $1.00; daughter of breeding 


queen, $2.75; breeding queens, 
antee safe delivery. No diseases. 
with order. balance before 


$5.25. I guar- 
10 per cent 
shipping. L. E. 


Perkins, Jr., Freeport, Ohio. 
TRY ‘‘Dalton’s Introduced- Laying- En-route 
to-You’’ Queens with packages. 2 Hoffman 


frames brood, bees, and honey; two additional 


pounds bees shaken in. Queen introduced and. 


laying as she travels. All Italians. Best and 
biggest package in south. 20 per cent books for 
May delivery. Send for December Association 
publication, giving Louisiana certified adver- 
tising of bees and packages. Jes Dalton, Bor 
delonville, La. 


BRIGHT AMERICAN 
QUEENS AND BEES. 
combless with untested 
feed, $4.00 each; 
2-lb. bees, 
duced and 


BEAUTY ITALIAN 
April delivery, 2-lb. 
queen, sugar syrup 
5 or more, $3.85. SPECIAL 
frame emerging brood, queen intro- 
laying, $4.75; 5 or more, $4.65 
Queens, $1.25 each. Write for quantity prices 
on bees and queens. State health certificate. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Tu 
pelo Apiaries, Apalachicola, Fla., J. L. Mor 
gan, Prop. 


ITALIAN 
Girl strain, 3 


BEES AND QUEENS—Honey 
Ibs. bees with queen, $4.25 per 
pkg.; 10 to 24 pkgs., $4.10 each; 25 or more, 
$4.00 each; 4 lbs. bees with queen, $5.25 per 
pkg.; 10 to 24 pkgs., $5.10 each; 25 or more, 
$5.00 each; 20 per cent with order, balance 
15 days before shipment date. Guaranteed 
safe arrival, subject to bad-order receipt. Cer 
tificate of inspection with each shipment, High 
est quality. Prompt service. Mayeux Bee Co., 
Hamburg, La. . 


TO PROSPECTIVE PACKAGE BEE BUY 





ERS—I ship early and the size package that 
makes surplus honey—three standard Root 
frames, brood and honey, three pounds bees, 
with a good three-banded Italian queen intro 
duced, $5.40 each; 25 packages or more, 
$5.25. Should you want a different size pack- 


age write and tell me what you want. I must 
ship in early spring as I have other work. My 
bees are free from disease. The oldest shipper 
from the south. If you are interested in two- 
frame nuclei, advise. Have a special price. L. 
C. Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 


ATTENTION, NORTHERN HONEY PRO- 
DUCER—ST. ROMAIN QUALITY BEES 
ready for 1926 season. I am in position to 
furnish several carloads of nuclei and pound 
packages at a very reasonable price. Shipping 
season starts April 1, 1926, and all bees are 
absolutely free from disease. I furnish health 
certificate with each shipment, also guarantee 
safe arrival all over U. S. All bees shipped on 
comb of emerging brood and honey for feed 
in transit, also combless packages if desired. 
Prices as follows: 1 2-lb. pkg. with queen, 
$3.00; 1 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $4.00; 1 4-Ib. 
pkg. with queen, $5.00. Large orders will be 














given special attention. Address John St. Ro- 
main, Marksville, La. 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Four or five helpers in large 


Good chance to learn 
Citronelle Apiaries, Citronelle, Ala. 


queen and bee business. 
business, 
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EDUCATED, elderly man, alone, wants part- 
ner to start apiary. Will invest $1000 cash. 
Herman Lehman, Gen. Del., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—Experienced beekeeper for 1926. 
Start now. Give references and salary wanted 
in first letter. John W. Berryhill, Lakeland, Ga. 


~ TWO MEN—Some experience desirable but 


not necessary. Permanent position to right 
party in extensive apiary business. i. ae 
Aeppler, Oconomowoc, | Wis. 

WANTED—Expert queen-breeder, start at 


once, long season, give references, salary ex- 
pected and all information in first letter. J. E 
Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 

WANTED—Young man to help in bee yards 
run for extracted honey. State age, experience 
and wages expected. Chas. Adams & Son, R. F. 
D., No. 4, Greeley, Colo. 


WANTED— Active young man to learn honey 





production and queen-rearing, with 335 colo- 
nies, beginning April 15. G. L. Edmondson, R. 
F. D. No. 5, Brantford, Ont., Can. 


WANTED—Two young men for the coming 
season to learn the bee business. Must be 
healthy and willing. Write for further par- 








ticulars. W. I. Holtermann. Send inquiries to 
Foster & Holtermann, Brantford, Ont., Can. 

HELP * WANTED—Experienced, and stu 
dent, in our extensive queen and package busi 
ness. Must be honest and industrious. Perma 
nent and chance for advancement to right 
parties. Start at once. Give references and 
wages wanted. Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, 
Miss. 


WANTED—Strong, active, clean young man 
for season of 1926 to work in our Michigan 
apiaries. A good place to learn the bee busi 
ness and a permanent place for the right 
man. Board furnished. State age, height, 
weight, experience, if any, and wages ex 
pected in first letter. Address David Running, 
Sumterville, Ala. 


WANTED—Experienced man 
my apiaries, season of 1926. 
to be an expert. It doesn’t 
ence to me whether you are young or old, all 
I want is a man I can depend on. I’ve got 
250 colonies of bees in the heart of the bass 
wood-sweet clover belt of the Red River Val- 
ley. Answer quickly and tell me what you ex- 
pect per month beginning May 1, ending Nov, 
1. 1926. Conrad Hertsgaard, Kindred, N. D 


TOUUUTE EDEN EE ETE ONTO ENN TOCEODNDADNNNUNOA ATEN ATEDNNN TAT 


SITUATION WANTED 


to help me in 
You don't have 
make any differ 








Ceeeeeeenenenerienenne 


WANTED a position with a large producer. 
Prefer west or south. Have had six years’ 
experience with bees. Can furnish the best of 
references. Charles Phillips, Somerville, Ohio. 


SINGLE man, age some experience, 
wants position with some beekeeper in N. 
but would take work in Ohio or New York 
State. Can furnish references. D. P. Green, 
533 W. Rich Ave., Deland, Fla. 

LUELLA LATA EAN EAE TNT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXTRACTOR WANTED—Prefer Novice 2- 
frame, 12x16-in. pockets. Pay cash. R. R 
Scarborough, T Twila, Ky. 


WANTED—Small apiary. Prefer southwest. 
Give full details as to location, kind of pas- 
ture, nearest apiaries, and last year's produc- 
tion, or financial statement. F. E. Thompson, 
eare Lakeside Cub, Roosevelt, Ariz. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 
in Britain and the only international bee-re 
view in existence. It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Speci 
men copy free from the publishers. Send us a 
postcard today. It is well worth your little 
trouble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 


27, 
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Take a “Bee” Line to Larger Sales 


by Adoption 
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The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Ozone Park, N. Y. fi 
A. G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. bs 
A. I. Root Company of Iowa, Council Bluffs, Iowa. ri 
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New Prices from 


Old Firm 


Queens: Untested, 1 to 10, at $1.10 each; 
11 to 25, $1.00 each; 25 to 50, 90c each; 51 
to 100, 80c each; above 100, 75c each. 


IN 


Package Bees: 2-lb. package with untested 
queen, $3.50 each; 25 or more, $3.00 each; 
3-lb. package with untested queen, $4.50 each, 


25 or more, $4.00 each. 
Nuclei: Two and three frame nuclei, $4.50 
and $5.50 each; 25 or more, 50c less. Our 


business is founded on a satisfactory guaran- 
tee basis. Our bees are from the good Miller 
strain. For further information write. All 
shipments F. O. B. Macon, Miss. Terms, 10 per 
cent to book, balance just prior to shipping. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


Prairie Point, Miss. | 


NORMAN BROTHERS’ 
THREE-BANDED 
ITALIANS 


Mr. Beekeeper, let us have 
your order for the season of 
1926. No ‘‘ifs’’ nor ‘‘ands.’’ 
We have the stock, equip- 
ment, and experience, 


can give you prompt, satis- 





er, when you introduce NOR- 
MAN BROS.’ queens you can 
feel assured you have a beautiful queen that 
will do her duty, and as good as can be bought 
for the money. To know them, try them. You 
risk not one penny in ordering NORMAN 
BROS.’ queens and bees. If you are not satis- 
fied with them just return them and we will 
replace or refund your money. Isn’t this a fair 
proposition to any one that purchases queens 
and bees? Orders booked one-fourth down, 
balance before shipping date. We will begin 
shipping April 1. 1 6 12 100 


Untested queens. ..$1.00 $5.50 $10.00 $72.00 
Select untested.... 1.20 6.50 12.00 90.00 
Tested queens..... 1.75 10.00 19.00 

Select Tested 2.00 each 


and : 


factory service. Mr. Beekeep- | 





We ship package bees by express only, F. O. B. | 


shipping point. One 2-lb. package with selest 
untested queen, $4.00; 12 or more, $3.75 each. 


One 3-lb. package with select untested queen, 
$5.50 each; 12 or more, $5.20 each. 

We guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, free 
from disease, and satisfaction in U. 8S. A. and 


Canada 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries, Naftel, Ala. 


ase S44 


BEE CULTURE 


QUEENS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


QUEENS 


Save supersedure or injury to the 
queen by our new method. Queens 
laying or ready to lay by the time 
you receive them when you buy 
package bees from us. Combless 
packages or nuclei. Queens marked 
with yellow dot. 
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SEND FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 
Information you should’ read 
whether you have already bought 
or not. 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


CARNIOLANS, ITALIANS, 
GOLDENS 


Ault es Co. 


BOX 98. WESLACO, TEXAS 








CITRONELLE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


have pleased thousands of beekeepers. 
Send us your order. We will supply you 
what you want or refund your money. 


QUEENS 


Untested, $1.00 each; 12 for $10.00, or 
100 for $75.00. Select untested, $1.20 
each; 12 for $11.00, or 100 for $85.00. 
Tested, $1.50 each, 12 for $17.00. Good 
breeders from $5.00 to $25.00 each. 


PACKAGE BEES 


2-lb. packages, $4.00 each 25 or more, 
$3.80 each. 3-lb. packages, $5.00 each, 
25 or more, $4.80 each. Untested queens 
furnished with bees. 

Prompt service and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


Citronelle Apiaries 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA. 
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Veil Can Get It 
Here! 
Dependable 


GRADES 
QUALITY 
SERVICE 














That is what you can count on when 
placing your order with us for 


Cerrar 


‘*FINEST’’ SECTIONS MADE 
FROM THE CHOICEST OF 
WISCONSIN BASSWOOD 


Write for prices on our No. 2 
Sections 


No order too small or too large. 
Let us have your inquiries. H 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN. i 
’ 
by 





























The Best Advertisement 


is the Bees Themselves 


-——— 


We give you vigorous three-banded Italians, 


prompt shipment, young workers, young 
queens, and cheap transportation from ex 
treme north Texas. Package bees combless 
shipped with sugar syrup. Nuclei on the very 
best combs, safe to buy as they have never 
had disease of any kind. Queens guaranteed 
in every respect. Health certificate with each 
shipment Shipping begins April 20. 25 per 
cent books your order. Balance ten days be. 
fore shipment 

Two-lb. package with queen, $4.00; with- 


out queen, $3.00. 
Two-frame nucleus with queen, $4.00; with- 
out queen, $3.00. 
Three-frame nucleus 
without queen, $4.00. 
Queens, $1.00 each. 
Special package: Two and one-half pounds 
of bees with queen, prepaid to any express 
office in U. S. A. proper for $5.50 each. 
5 per cent discount on packages or queens 


in lots of 50. 10 per cent discount in lots 
of 100. 


with queen, $5.00; 


—_o———_ 


Baughn Stone 


P. O. BOX 444. CLARKSVILE, TEXAS. 
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BEE CULTURE 


Yes, We Send 
Baby Bees 


In fact could send no other except we filled 
the packages in rainstorm or at night. 

Queens are introduced in nuclei and they are 
not so aristocratic that they can not see you. 
Neither have they stored 1000 Ibs. of honey 
or cost us $500.00. Just John M. 
stock. None better. 


J. G. Puett & Sons, Moultrie, Ga. 


March, 1926 
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Shaw & Ramsey 


Queen Breeders 


The old reliable SHAW line-bred Ital 
The QUEENS where qual 
Give us a trial, let us con- 


ian Queens. 
ity counts. 
vinee you that they stand way and above 
any thing on the marke 
that is right. 


and at a price 
We stand back of every 
queen shipped out. 

Seasons queens, $1. Tested for breeding, 
$2, and the very best for breeding, $5. 


LOREAUVILLE, LOUISIAN.:. 











CANDY FOR WINTER 


When packing your bees be sure and give 
them some of this candy. Just what you need 
for colonies short of stores. Put up in conveni 
ent form, easily and quickly placed in hive A 
trial will convince 


i you. Send for circular and 
price. 
H. H. JEPSON 
237 Park St. Medford 55, Mass 


IF YOU WANT TO GROW GOOD 
STRAWBERRIES 


for either home use or market, set plants of 
the PREMIER and BARTON’S ECLIPSE 


va- 
rieties. 50 plants of each for $1.35, or 100 
of each variety for $2.40 by mail postpaid. 


500 of each for $10.00 by express not prepaid 


CHARLES L. TODD, 
Hartwick Seminary, Otsego County, N. Y 
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~ SOUR HONEY DEPT. 





The winter is provin extra severe onto 
me and Ab in all ways altogether. Trap- 
pin season was closed by law Feb. 15 and 
28 and there warnt no season to close 
any way on account of awful cold weath- 
er almost continuous. We aint no heart 
left only black suckers may begin runnin 
up the creek next month. That raises 
the pervadin gloom a little and my win 
ter-resistant strain experimentation is 
workin just like a top and keeps doin 
so. Bees quiet and contented and the 
corn stalks right there. But I am havin 
to suffer all the sneers and contoomly 
as what other reformers and advance 
thinkers has allays, for instants to wit: 
we had a warm day Jan. 18, and those 
old-style bees of Roots as is stomach 
stuffed and coddled up all winter had to 
pile out of course and Demuth and Jack 
Deyell apiarist was nigh besides them- 
selves with joy watchin their bees get 
rid of their stomach aches as if it was a 
great occashun yellow mist and all. They 
felt so cocky as knownin they had some 
live bees left that they had to come down 
to the lumber yard snickerin and nudgin 

(Continued on page 186.) 


5 10¢ TO 15¢ PER POUND ON 
ave FOUNDATION. 

We make the finest CYPRESS bee hives 
at the lowest prices. Write now for free 


1926 


catalog. 
GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. 


SAVE MONEY ON FRAMES AND FIXTURES 
FOR YOUR SUPERS 


Hoffman self-spacing frames, per 100. rt 75 
Unspaced frames, per 100............. 4.25 
Shallow self-spacing frames, per 100. 3.50 
Section-holders for 44%4x17%, supers, 

2 er rr ee eee ee 3.25 
Scalloped separators for above supers, 

ff) Fae er er see 45 


E. _GRESSMAN, HAMBURG, NEW YORK 


CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Beekeepers, have you tried the 
excellent Caucasian bee? Gray 
Caucasians are hardy, prolific, very 

gentle, and as disease-resisters and honey 
producers they are unequaled. A WORLD’ s 
RECORD of 616 1-lb. sections of honey in 
one season is the achievement of a colony of 
Caucasians. We offer queens from the best 
imported and home-bred stock, bred for honey 
a A trial will convince you of their 
merits 

CARNIOLANS—a gray bee similar to Cau- 
casians. Equally as thrifty, winter admirably 
and build up in the spring with great rapidity. 
We have the famous Kofler and Ambrozic 
direct-imported strains, as well as our own 
selected stock. We have a circular ready which 
gives you full "1 opemamen on the above. May 
we send you one 
W. A«. HOLMBERG, CERES, CALIFORNIA. 
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Beekeepers’ Supplies for 1926 


Begin the season right, Buy early and 
good quality of hives, sections, Three- 
ply foundation, etc. We carry Root’s 
goods of high quality in stock that are 
mostly in demand by the average bee- 
keeper. Can fill orders promptly. Bees- 
wax wanted. Send for our free catalog. 


J. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Montgomery County. —- High Hill, Mo. 
MR. QUEEN BREEDER: 


Should you need some good queen-mating 
hives, let’s get together at once. Here is what 
we have to offer: 300 slightly used, nailed and 
painted double queen-mating hives with cy- 
press bottom, metal roof covers, each hive di 
vided into two equal compartments by a tight- 
fitting division-board, each compartment tak- 
ing a half-width inner cover, the two hive en 
trances facing in opposite directions, the hives 
taking standard frames and easily convertible 
into regular ten-frame standard hives by re 
moving division-boards. 

These hives are the same as we use in our 
own queen-mating yards and the only reason 
we have them to offer is that we made up more 
than we can use to advantage at present. 

Price $2.25 each, f. o. b. Medina. 

The A. I. Root Co., West Side Sta., Medina, O 


Now Booking 


ORDERS FOR MAY DELIVERY 


Write us your requirements and get our low 
prices on black bees with pure young laying 
Italian queens. We use no honey in the candy 
in our shipping cages. Special prices on queen- 
less packages to strengthen weak colonies. We 
have a large, well-equipped outfit and can give 
you prompt shipment and satisfactory service. 


A. J. Heard 


WELLSTON, GEORGIA. 





Shipping Point, Bonaire, Georgia. 
QUALITY QUEENS 
Superior Honey Co., Utah, says: ‘‘You will 
doubtless be interested in knowing what we 


think of the queens which we have received 
from you during the past season. The only 
thing we can say is that if you continue to 
furnish the same high quality stock that we 
have received this year you will have no trou 
ble whatever in building a very desirable queen 
business. Not all of the queens that we re- 
ceived were used in our apiaries, but some 
were re-sold to our customers. Without excep- 
tion every one who had any of these queens 
has told us how well pleased they have been 
with them. It will be a pleasure to handle 
your queens in the future just as it is a 
pleasure to handle other goods which bring 
complimentary remarks.’’ (They have a $235 
order with us again.) 

Prices: Untested, 1 
$1.15; 25 to 50, 0 


VALLEY BEE & HONEY CO., 


BOX 703, WESLACO, TEXAS. 


to 9, $1.25; 10 to 24, 
0. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

(Continued from page 185.) 
each other and lookin wise and ask me 
if my bees was havin a cleansin flight 
too. IL says: are you two smart bee 
alecks so numb skull you don’t see one 
of the great points of my winter-hunger 
resistant strain is they don’t need no 
cleansin flights ever for they aint stuffed 
full so they aint. They can stand zero 
weather, says I, continuous six months 
at a lick if they have to and not go dys 
enteryin around either when they do 
come out and they dont go wearin out 
of their vitality and their wings every 
warm day in winter as yourn do. That 
was about enough for them and they 
went along about their business then. 
Only Demuth turns round all miffed up 
and calls back to me on a high lumber 
pile as how I neednt write any more in 
this dept. as how he yaps about anythin 
at all any more and if 1 do out I go and 
all I am let in Gleanins for any way is 
to fill up holes in the back part as adver- 
tisements wont fill up. I had to take it 
just that way and keep still just as | 
do at home ever since that pullet stole 
her nest up in Ab’s hay mow and all my 
wages is just as good as wasted by her 
too tryin to pay them bills past currant 
as cant get us nothin. Ab feels the 
same way, for our financial aint bright- 

(Continued on page 187.) 


Beekeepers Lose Money 
by not having proper colony strength at the 
right time. Avoid this loss by giving each 
colony a two-pound package of bees during 
April or May. It will pay in honey, that’s what 
you keep bees for—honey is money. Now is 
the time to place your order if you want bees 
in time to save losses in honey. No disease, 
safe arrival guaranteed. Prices, f. o. b. our 


shipping point, in combless packages, 1 to 24 
2-lb. packages of young bees, $4.00 each; 25 
to 49, $3.80 each; 50 to 99, $3.70 each; 100 
or more, $3.60 each. If Italian queens reared 
in our own yards are wanted, add $1.00 to 
each package. Same ratio of discount on quan 
tity on queen orders as on packages. Less 2 
per cent cash with order. 10 per cent books 


your order for the date you want them shipped 
talance before shipping date. 
J. V. ORMOND & SONS, ELBA, ARKANSAS. 





Beeswax 


WE PAY THE BEST MARKET 
PRICE 


Write for prices and shipping in- 
structions. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 
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MAYEUX’S PURE-BRED 
QUEENS AND BEES 


Shipped on comb or combless. Guarantee 
safe delivery. Early shipment if desired. In 
two, three, four, and five pound packages. 


One two-pound package...... $ 4.25 
Ten two-pound packages.... 
25 two-pound packages....... 


Write for prices on larger lots. 10 per cent 
with order required. 


H. J. MAYEUX 


METARIE RIDGE, JEFFERSON PARISH, LA. 
BOX 65 C. C. 


Superior Italian 
Bees and Queens 


Get our descriptive folder and deliver- 
ed prices on package bees. Ten per cent 
cash with order. No disease, safe arrival 


and satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. C. Smith & Company 
CALHOUN, ALABAMA. 





Bright Italian Bees 


I guarantee prompt shipments and safe 
delivery. Health certificate furnished. 
Have had no disease during the fourteen 
years in this location. 

1 2-lb. pkg. with untested queen, $4.00 
10 2-lb. pkgs. with untested queen, 35.00 
25 2-lb. pkgs. with untested queen, 80.00 
Queens, each 1.00 
Prices furnished on larger lots and on 
8-lb. pkgs. 10 per cent with order 


M. Stevenson 


WESTWAGO, LOUISIANA. 











Phelps Famous 
Golden Queens 


Forty-five years of production, elimination 
and selection has evolved a strain of queens as 
good as any, excelled by none. GENTLE, PRO 
LIFIC, HONEY-GATHERERS. 


Untested, $2 each, six for $10; $18.00 a 
dozen. Tested, $5 each. Breeders, $10 and $20 


TRY THEM 


C. W. PHELPS & SON 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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; (Continued from page 186.) bd 
S enin none this way or aint a goin to. Oo ce 
| 


ee But these refleckshuns only get me 
2 gloomier and gloomier and so much de- | TO BEEKEEPERS WHO WINTER BEES IN 
pendin on this department goin on for- CELLARS 
rards with a cheerful heart and a cool Do not wait until May to replace your loss 
brain. I must put down gloom temporary | with packages from the south. You can not 
nt any way and press perseverinly on to have a positive delivery date late in spring. 
the bigger isshues. First, my world revo- We now have room for 700 packages for de- 
° ~ . - ? a rary : 4 : , > aa 
lutionizin discovery for throttlin Amer. | livery April 15 to May 10. If you want pack 
aw 1 j I 7 : : mee ages that will build to strong colonies for your 
A. foul brood in her lair every where as honey flow we advise you to send in your order 
promised. I have discovered since my | this month. 
last a leetle weakness in it as what Our motto is promptness or your money 
I 3 3 


might prove disadvantatious in the eyes BACK. Light three-banded bees and queens. 
¢ All packages are shipped on a standard frame 





of some high-brow smart Aleck beekeep- of honey for feed in transit. Note our prices in 
ers perhaps, namely, to wit, it eats up | lots of 10 or more packages: 
the combs when applied. Ab says right 10 3-lb. with selected untest. queens.$ 45.00 
S at oneet that this would give me more 25 3-lb. with selected untest. queens. 108.75 
: time for fishin and I sympathize in his 50 3-Ib. with selected untest. queens. 212.50 
fea ig : . 100 3-lb. with selected untest. queens. 400.00 
views so far as lookin in that direction. se 
i. But an T 1 loi hi weluti es > 10 4-lb. with selected untest. queens 52.50 
ut as 1 am doin this revolutionizin for 25 4-lb. with selected untest. queens. 127.50 
nt all beekeepin in general I can see as how 50 4-lb. with selected untest. queens. 250.00 
al (Continued on page 189.) 100 4-lb. with seletced untest. queens. 475.00 
2 5-lb. package on 2 frames with selected un 
tested queen. The best buy for the money, 
$6.50 each. We furnish government health cer 
al a e ees tificate with each shipment. 15 per cent books 
your order, balance at shipping time 
. . 7. . 
QUALITY — SERVICE C LL A 
_ None better at any price entra oulsiana piaries 
, Illustrated circular free , OSCAR MAYEUX, PROP. 
Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana Hamburg, Louisiana 

















Orders Booked Without Deposit 


Of the thousands of beekeepers who have favored us with their orders, some year after 
year, since we first started, we have found few who haven't been as honest as the days 
are long So we are booking orders without any deposit, for we don’t believe you will 
order the bees if you do not want them; and if we had your order booked and you 
couldn’t use the bees to advantage, we wouldn’t want to hold you to the order and we 
wouldn’t want your deposit. We will book your order now without cash, and if you 
want it diminished we will diminish it, and if you want it increased we will increase it, 
if possible to do so : 


SEND FOR O 
. Baby Bees 20-PAGE CIRCULAR 


— PRICES — 


Two-pound packages with queens: 1, 4.25; 5, $4.00 each; 10, $3.75 
each; 25, $3.65 each; 50, $3.50 each; 100, $3.35 each. 


Three-pound packages with queens: 1, $5.25; 5, $5.00 each; 10, $4.75 
S each; 25, $4.65 each; 50, $4.50 each; 100, $4.35 each. 


FREE — EXTRAS —-FREE 








u SUPERIOR STOCK. FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FREEDOM FROM DISEASE 
as BABY BEES EXTRA WEIGHT OF BEES SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEE 
0 YOUNG QUEENS PROMPT SHIPMENTS SERVICE 


: The Stover Apiaries 


Tel. Sta. and Ship. Point, Mayhew, Miss. Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLO SSOM-SWEE 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 Ib. Honey Pails. 


ee ialize in5 and 10 Ib. 
Pails and 60 


WHITESBOG 











BLUEBERRIES sound gous square 
cans. Plain and a 
Actual Size ed cans of all descrip 
A new cultivated fruit i aE ee 

Bic profits for the commercial WILKES-BARRE CAN Ca. 

grower and a delightful fruit for ESTABLISHED 1856 

the amateur. Berries grow over one- WILKES-BARRE PENNA. 

half inch in diameter. Delicious. ' 

Practically seedless. All varieties 

carefully selected, tested and named. mass 

Bushes vigorous and heavily pro- ‘ ‘ 

ductive. Write for information. a Berry Baskets 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for Purebred Blueberry Plants 

JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. 
Box X Whitesbog, N. J. 


That secure highest prices 
for your fruit. Write for 
Price List illustrating and 
describing our line, and 
obtain your Berry Baskets 
and Crates at WINTER 
DISCOUNTS 

y 7 7 t | The Berlin Fruit Box C.., 
Cuts both sides of —— 2 1 


limb-- Does not ee a 


erui'seeses_ | STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Most powerful pruners 
made. Used throughout 

Strong, hea!thy,tremendous bearing stock. World’s 
greatest new everbearing strawberry MASTODON 


GRAPE PLANTS 


sizes. ‘Shipped postpaid. 
Large supply at low prices. 


RHODES S\ 
VOT UROTMED Rhodes Mig. Company, 
Best Poultry Paper aPRiacEberrietRaapberie,Carrancs Mary Washineton 
ms in | ape 


Pr UmMINng ite Grand Rapids, Mich. 
All at wholesale prices for 
Showing Champio: 


328 S. Division Ave. 
s at $10.00 per 1000 
finest cients grown. Free Catalog. Write today. 
and Fu if Page Art Chicken bio 
natural colors, suitable for framing, 


F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 24, Bridgman, Mich. 
FREE with several issues during 


3 Months’ Trial 75 ¢ | —— 
0D SEEDS 


Monthly 80 % 120 pages. Practical 

oe tt "+5 yrs. Treo Sees 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 219 Mt. Morris, IL 

enemies Grown From Select Stock 

—None Better— 56 years 

selling good seeds to satisfied 

customers. Prices below all 

others. Extra lot free in all 












































GET IT FROM THE juneKed | $15.0 Da ” say 
Pig Oo ova anc om, 
GxACTORY DIRECT Iinols. You, ten ees 






wy OM save. by buyi ing direct at ers I fill. Big free = 
erase Lowest Factory Prices. logue has over 700 pictures o 
WE PAY F 
7 es today Tor F Te o Catalog vegetables and flowers. Send 
o rr oult i w : , 
Gates Ste iP loate and’ Barbed w on oom your and neighbors addresses. 





KITSELMAN BROS., Dept, 21 MUNCIE, IND, R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Mi. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. K * h 9 
(Continued from page 187.) t B 
this fault might be looked at as a ob- lg S ees 


jection. So I am workin on a correck- 
shun and have written Wood J. Miller 
of Connersville, Ind., apiary inspector, an ueens 
s who approves the discovery and start- 
ed me on to it, if he can suggest how 


to make it more poplar with beekeepers | PURE THREE-BANDED LEATHER-COLOR- 
as aint perhaps fishermen or hunters. I ED ITALIANS, GENTLE AND THE BEST 


. “ , ‘ HONEY-GATHERERS. 

and he will have it workin sure by April ~~ os Seni Death tem Sel _ 
; > ; ; , ; ipments Degin Tl st. elivere prices, 
L if the beekeepin world will only wait twanapertation sepeld be me, enueens o par. 
till then. cel post: 
* 8 °@ 1-lb. ots ang Pens young laying 
* * : — queen, $3.50. 2-lb. package including select 
Right on top of this and distractin to young laying queen, $5.25. 3-lb. package in- 
the above revolutionizin plan comes E. | cluding select young laying queen, $6.25. 10 
G. Carr, beekeepin boss of N. J., and | or more packages, either size, 25¢ per pack- 
visits me too when he’s in Medina late- | 98¢ less. If queenless package is wanted for 


: " strengthening weak colonies, deduct $1.25 r 
ly. He aint no high-brow. He says to ee . ; $ ” 


me to breed disease-resistants onto your 
winter-hunger resistants then you got Queens 
the whole world skint. He’s right too, 
only I got my world-revolutionizin cure 


Select young laying queens, guaranteed 
mated to pure Italian drones, $1.25 each; five 








(Continued on page 191.) =| $5.50; ten or more, $1.00 each. Select test 

—— "7 ed queens, $2.00. 
Good Untested QUEENS from Bees Ten per cent cach to book your order, bal 
ance when you advise to ship. I ship on the 
that Get the HONEY day you name. There is satisfaction fa know- 
re RE wah hiteo tare $1.50 ing your bees and queens will arrive on time. 
50 45.00 Should you find a queenless colony this spring, 
Pan + Shes eS eee ** ae | send to me for a young queen to save them. I 
hs 5.6 db be 0,5 . . 85.00 will, net disappoint you. No disease. Health 
certificate with each shipment. My customers 
Ready April 1st. are satisfied, and are numbered by the thou 
D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. | sands. Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


Package Bees JASPER KNIGHT 


@ 64 BREEDS Chickens, ‘Gusta, eese 
, and turkeys. Pure- pred, 
high quality, hardy 1nd most profitable. 
Fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders; lowest 
rices. America’ s great plant, Atit 33 yrs. 
ne new 100 page boc” and catalog free. 
R.F.Neubert Co., Box 884, Mankato, Minn. 


Nuclei and queens, April, May and June 
delivery. Write for prices and guarantee. 
We can please you. 

THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, 
J. J. Scott, Prop. Crowville, La. 


-—s«sgX$¥+W°$ EASY TO BUILD THINGS 


When your ripping, cross-cutting, mitering, rabbetting, sand 
ing, grinding, and many other operations are done on a 


BOICE-CRANE HANDISAW 


All metal construction. Accurate. Made in three sizes to 
meet every requirement. Saws 2%” stock. Dadoes %”"x%”. 
Cuts %” moulding. Driven by any % to % h. p. motor at- 
tached to light socket. Portables Put on any bench. Priced 
surprisingly low. Write for 64-page booklet describing 
Boice-Crane Handisaws, Bench Band Saws, Lathes, Joint- 
ers and jig saws Ww. & J. BOICE, DEPT. G 3B, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


QUEENS *% 


Miller’s Old Reliable Three-Banded Italians have a reputation. Give them 
a trial. We are prepared to take care of your orders for the season. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Circular free. 

Untested : 1, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12.00. Tested: 1, $2.50; 6, $14; 12, $27.00. 
Select Untested: 1, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. Select Tested, $3.00 each. 


JOHN G. MILLER, 723 C Street, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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Ress Root Service est 


—Bee Supevitse =Bee Superics—= 


Be prepared! Buy your supplies early. Write for our 1926 catalog or send us a list 
your requirements and we will quote you 

We are in position to give our beekeeping friends in New York City and vicinity prompt 
service from our new location. We are one block from Leonia station on Northern Railway of 
New Jersey, ten to fifteen minutes by auto or electric line from 125th St. ferry on main road 
to points north of ferry on west side of Hudson River. 


Remember that we are at your service and will be glad to have you call on us at any time 


THE A. IL. ROOT COMPANY 
121 CENTRAL AVE. BOX 82A. LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 


ae eae WAGONS ¢ 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Other wagon parts. 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 23 Elim Street, Quincy, iL 


IN A LETTER we can tell you in detail about the 
advantages of saving: at the Savings Deposit Bank 
Company which welcomes deposits BY MAIL. 4% 
interest, compounded twice a year, paid on de- 
posits of $1.00 or more. 
= SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO."cnic* 
e onic. 
Z. a. SPITZER. ees. £.R. ROOT, vce ress. H.£.AYLARD, sv co 







































Root Service from (Chicago 


When you get Root Quality Bee Supplies from the greatest ship 








ping center in America, you get satisfaction. You get a superior grade 
of goods in quality and workmanship. Twenty-seven railroads mean 
quickest service for you. Write for our new 1926 bee supply catalog 
Let us quote you on your wants. 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
224-230 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Lerr™ wees rt a===-| 
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Mr. Beekeeper—= 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri; W R. Perry Company, Omaha. Nebraska; Albert M. } 




















Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas, Distributors 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

(Continued from page 189.) 
for Amer. foul brood to finish up first 
and my hunger-winter resistant strain 
wont be breedin up for some days yet 
much. But me and Carr will work this 
out together for those beekeepers as 
what prefer a resistant prevention meth- 
od to my world revolutionizin cure meth- 
od. There’s room for both, and I wel 
come the N. J. beekeepin boss as a friend 
and a great forrard lookin beekeeper. 
So wait till April 1 for another great 
reformashun in ever advancin beekeepin. 

* * . 


The above will be glorious news to 
G. H. Vansell of Davis, Calif., who has 
sense enough in February Gleanins to 
put the whole solushon of Amer. foul 
brood up to this dept. and leave it there. 
That man Vansell is another forrard 
lookin beekeeper and my friend. 

* * - 


Friends are writin holdin up my hands 
and heart as best they can. 

Doe. Ernest Kohn of Grover Hill, O., 
as what invented the labor-savin device 
of pinchin queens in the fall follered up 
by brimstonin ’em if it didn’t work, 
writes from Florida that he caught 200 
lbs. fish that day. He meant it as a 
kindness and a cheer but it warnt. Let 
him get up on a lumber pile in Ohio ten 
feet and zero and see if hearin about 200 

(Continued on page 193.) 


Achord Bees and Queens 


The best of pure three-banded Italians. 
Shipments start April 20. 

2-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen.$4.75 

Five 2-lb. packages......... oe . 22.50 

Twenty-five 2-lb. packages....... ..--112.50 


3-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen 5.75 
Five 8-lb. packages...........0-+++¢- 27.50 
Twenty-five 3-lb. packages............ 137.50 


If packages are wanted without queens de- 
duct $1.00 from the price of each package. I[n- 
spection certificate and all necessary papers 
to carry packages through without delay. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Express charges collect at 
destination, or if shipped by parcel post, post 
age will be added to invoice. 


Queens 


Select young laying queens, $1.00 each, any 


number. Tested queens, $1.75 each, any num- 
ber 

No bees or queens sent C. O. D. Producing 
package bees and queens has been our sole 


husiness for many years. We have passed that 

tly and dangerous experimental stage. Your 
order placed here brings highest value for the 
Write for complete informa 


money invested 


tion 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


weteaa 
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In 1925 


We shipped to the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick-maker, to the doctor and 
dentist, too. For the schools and the 
roadside garages this year we want to 
ship to you. Our quality 3-ply founda- 
tion and sections, in fact, any thing that 
you may need in Bee Supplies. 


Send us your wax for cash, credit, or 
trade. We pay highest prices to those 
whom we aid. 


Schenectady Bee 
Supply Company 


242 UNION STREET 


Schenectady, New York 














SS 

The month when you are getting 
anxious to work with your bees. 
The warm sunny days bring that 
feeling, but the March winds say 
*‘wait.’’ But don’t wait to check 
over your equipment. Put that 
‘*bee fever’’ into use by buying 
what supplies you are going to 
need, and getting everything ready 
for the bees. There will be plenty 
to do during the honey flow except 
to wait for that bee supply order 
to come. 


Our complete stock of Leahy’s 
Standard Bee Supplies enables us 
to make prompt shipments any 
where. Take advantage of our spe 
cial discount on March orders. We 
guarantee that you wil be satisfied 
with Leahy’s bee supplies. 


“Our prices are low.” 


W. R. PERRY CO. 


1209 Howard Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
1926 Catalog on request, 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION HERE is a good buy! ‘‘The ‘‘old reliable’ 

| 3-frame nuclei, with untested queens rhe 

a “" | kind that delivers so well. From the same old 
PACKAGE bees. Circular free. Van’s Hon- | Shipper in Ton as Ga. _ , —— of 2 lbs. 

— . year ago. en or more at on $4.50 each “3 

© Farms, Hebron, Indians. } Safe » eng Health po Fi mg Wired foun ban 
FOR SALE—50 cases finest clover honey in | “ation. Address E. D. Townsend, Loreauville, § 4 
new 60’s. V. L. Watts, Alto, Mich | La., ‘‘Where the good queens come from yumt 
~ a: ny 





FOR SALE—Nearly new eight-frame hives 5 to 150 strong colonies Italian bees. Best 
and supers. Merle Walradt, Ashville, N. Y. strains, lots of brood and stores, standard ten ; 
: — : Poe Hae ov tee eee frame equipment, good condition, from yards W 
FOR SALE—Mild buckwheat honey in 60- free of disease, inspector's certificate if de brot 
lb. cans, 7%c Ib. G. M. Brewer, Medina, N. Y. sired. Am overstocked, so here is your chance 

Bo sci 4 ccaiemaalande . - | to get something good at a cheap price. Lloyd 

WILL trade package bees for white honey, , W. Smith, Madison, N. J., or 56 William St. § mos’ 
or what? Fans ew Farms, Hebron, = | New York City. P. 8. I want a country-bred 
diana. beeman for season 1926. 





has 








oor 
ia ——— 
I HAVE bought 700 three and four pound §reu! 
packages of bees, with untested queens, from 
two old shippers in central Louisiana, that | Mar 
can sell for $4.00 each for the three-pound . = 
size and $5.00 each for the four-pound size for 
They are shipped on a comb of sealed brood way 
and honey. Never any disease. Safe arrival : 











FOR SALE—In 60-lb. cans, Alabama sweet 
clover, rich and ripe, 10c per lb. f. o. b. Joe 
C. Weaver, Cochrane, Ala. 


is 





30 COLONIES bees in 10-frame hives, wired 
combs, guaranteed free from disease. D. F. 














R n, Brownstown, Ind. . . 4 at 
am, oe ees | Address E. D. Townsend, Loreauville, La., dl 
EXTRACTED honey for sale. Clover and au- | ‘‘Where the good queens come from. ” 

tumn flower blend. Write for prices. Fred R. | IVE ' and iis inl ond Pe 

Lance, Portland Mills, Pa. G » our bees and service @ trial and you G 
cstuiedainnghtinti — | will be a regular customer. There’s a reason. 
FINE quality clover honey in new 60-Ib. | W® ee train or eg! to all —— sen 

cans. Prices on request. Sundberg Bros., R. F. | a -_ i Th - ea ae! a t nat — yt t 

D. No. 3, Fergus Falls, Minn. reach you full of vim and ready to produce |, 

cee Se . | the honey. Our black bees will build you a : 
20 COLONIES Italian bees in Root hives | lot of nice combs quicker See 
with food-chamber, guaranteed free from dis- | then the bees from > se i en "7 aie sper 
ease. Orin Taylor, Jefferson Co., Lyndon, Ky. | take their place. A. J. Heard, ellston, Ga iea, 


$30.00 buys 1000 standard pine and bass 


wood loose-hanging frames. Sample free READ THIS | ooo 
Foundation mill, $50.00. Henseler Apiaries, H| 








Marshfield, Wis : 
. WANTED—Man of good habits and not A few hundred two-frame nuclei of young \ 
: _ , r 7 ‘ hybrid bees with two additional pounds of . 
afraid of hard work, to help with bees and ' 
? bees, with choice selected untested young ' 
fruit farm. Begin work at once. Adams & Myers 2 a a cancel ‘| 
Ransomville, N. Y | large Italian queen, all for only $4.50 each; HI 
. “ . = -_ | 10 or more, $4.25; 25 up, $4.00; 100 up ; 
FOR SALE-——White clover comb, also ex- | $3.95 Three pounds bees with nuclei, add y | 
Pete YE me or Ot - ‘gg seen, : $1.00 Italian bees instead of hytrid, add |] | 
tracted. Send 15c¢ for sample, saying how much %1 00 Te helices U an he Cou on ; 
you can use and will quote attractive price , . m ww 8 toe = in 
Tikete Wielen. Geene. th our nuclei will equal two ordinary packages Hy 
. . —— 4 Two packages for the price of one. Safe dé | 
FOR SALE—Fancy white clover comb hon livery, satisfaction, no disease. A few choice 
ey, $6.25 for 32-section case with glass front packages tested bees, three-banded, with se 
No l white clover comb “$1 00 less per case. lected tested breeding queens. Two pound 
Jay Cowing, Jenison Mich : : package with one frame nucleus, $5.00. Try 
‘a Me: A 9 — : them \ 
YOUNG married man, three years’ beekeep THE LOUISIANA MODERN APIARIES 
ing experience, wants position with eastern BUNKIE, LOUISIANA. 


heekeeper Henry Clegg, 1128 Mineral Spring 
Ave.. North Providence, R. I | _ — - — 











on - - | 1p Se egete a Sg 
ROTOSPEED, prints your circulars, etce., | 
through stencils at very small cost Ised only 
short time. First check for $25.00 (prepaid) 
takes it. Appeldoorn, Hamler, Ohio 
Scecercerenc——~ | ae 


FOR SALE—20 colonies of Italian bees 
guaranteed free from disease, wired combs 













painted 8-frame $8.00; 10-frame, $10.00 the title of our new book The 
May delivery. Also extractor, 2-frame, $10.00 for 1926, offers the hardi- of 
90-gallon honey can, $15.00; capping melter est. sturdiest, freest bloom cles 
#5.00. Wm. Ruel, 35 Herford, Detroit, Mich ing rose plants in America if 


Grown on their own roots in the fertile soil of | Sto 


I HAVE bought the product of 300 swarms New Castle. We give you the benefit of a life rs 
n Mississippi They will be offered in 2-Ib time experience and the most select ge onl 
combless packages, with queens, at only $3.25 America Our stock also includes Cannas ee ; 
each Safe arrival guaranteed Although oSrams Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, Phlox, Peo OA 
there has never been disease nearer these bees sae Ferns, Gladioli, : yelamen. Perennials and in 
than 15 miles, nevertheless a health certificate Hardy Shrubs ROSES OF NEW CAST! ~ ful 
will accompany each shipment. This breeder tells you how to make rose growing a or. va 
prefers NOT to ship to Canada. This lot of Published and elaborately printed in actua “" 
bees should not last long at this low price colors. It's free. Send for your copy today—s pac 
Address FE. D. Townsend, Loreauvile, La., | Postal will do. Address ; 


**Where the good queens come from.’’ Heller Bros. Co., Box 318, New Castle, Ind. AI 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

(Continued from page 191.) 
lbs. of fish a day right now goin on in 
bammy Florida, whether its a lie or not, 
cheer and a comfort. It distracts 
umber-pilin thought awful. Don’t do it 
my more, Doc, please don’t. 

. * - 


IN 


$a 


Wm. Marshall of Dekalb, Ill., sends a 
brother trapper’s greetin and says he 


has to stay away from the postoffice 
mostly durin trappin season. My poor 
good lovin wife calls me skunkstunk, I 
think it is, under similar like sur- 


roundins, Mr. Marshall. It’s a new word 
is hangs together good don’t it, Mr. 
Marshall? It ought to be used wider, 
for many just like me and you gets that 
way and never before one all-embracinu 
adjectif to deseribe us. Mrs. O. Drone 
should have the credit coinin it tho. 
7 ca 7 
G. H. Wing of Honeoye Falls, N. Y., 
sends word approvin the general attack 
if this dept. on all highbrows. He’s for 
me and I am for he. Speakin of high- 
brews, the highest highbrow theoretical 
specimen of all of ’em in North Amer- 
iea, not even savin Doe Phillips of Itha 


of 


(Continued on page 195.) 











Package Bees 
Best Italian Stock 
woes O00 


2-pound package 
1926 queen 


Guaranteed delivery. 
Free circular. 


| The Loveitt Honey Co. 
| 602 N. 9th Av., Phoenix, Ariz. 
\ 


CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, very prolific, build 

‘ up rapidly during the _ spring 

months, and retain their strength 

during the entire working season. 

They winter better perhaps than other races 

of bees, coming through the winter bright, 

clean, and with vitality but little diminished. 

if well protected and supplied with good 

stores. They are most excellent workers. Our 

average last season was over 150 Ibs. ex 

tracted per colony in our apiaries, and this in 
only a moderate locality. 

Ask for our free paper, ‘‘MERITS OF THE 
CARNIOLAN BEE.’’ Beekeepers particularly 
in the northern states would do well to care- 
fully consider the good qualities of Carniolans 
in making their plans for the coming season. 

supply queens, a limited number of 2-Ib. 
packages, and 8-fr. colonies in season. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





























Running’s Bees : 
and Queens: 


ITALIANS THAT ARE 
HONEY-GETTERS 


We are now booking orders for 1926 
delivery. Shipping begins April 1. We 
have been producing package bees in 
the South for six years and have one 
of the best package and queen-rearing 
establishments in the South, and have 
been producing large crops of honey in 
Michigan for 26 years. 


WE HAVE THE STOCK AND 
ENOW THE BUSINESS 





Try one or a hundred and you will want 
more. They get the honey. We want to 
show you. Bees and Queens shipped from 
Epes and Sumterville, Ala. Our prices 
are right, stock unexcelled and service 
guaranteed. Write for prices, stating 
how many you can use. 


David Running 
Filion, Mich. 


AFTER JAN. 1, SUMTERVILLE, ALA. 


Pi te ee 








RSENS ENE ENE ENS ee 


Read This 


Last year was my first year to of- 
fer Bees and Queens to the public, 
and I.am pleased to announce that 
I did not receive the slightest com- 
plaint from a dissatisfied customer. 


This success was made possible 
by several years’ careful study and 
experience with some of the most 
extensive queen-breeders over the 
South. 


You may expect the same Stand- 
ard of Quality and Service again 
this year. Write for circular and 
price list. 


John C. Hogg 


RAMER, ALABAMA. 
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BEES AND QUEENS | Pure ‘Bred Italian 


Very best strain of Italians for March 


April and May deliveries, at the follow- Queens CF Bees 


ing bargain prices: 


1 2lb. pkg. with Italian queen $ 3.50 
10 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 30.00 Our queens are reared from breeders selected 
25 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 73.75 from colonies that are gentle, prolific, indus 
50 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 142.00 | trious, and long-lived. 

100 2-Ib. pkgs. with Italian queen 275.00 All orders entrusted with us will be han 


1 3-lb. pkg. with Italian queen 4.25 | dled in a business-like manner and filled on 
10 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 39.50 | dates agreed upon when orders are accepted 
25 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 96.25 We guarantee pure mating of all queens ship 
50 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 187.50 | ped, and safe delivery, and satisfaction to our 
100 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 365.00 | customers. Nothing short of a satisfied cus 
tomer will satisfy us. 

Remember, an untested Italian queen of 
either the three-band or leather-colored strain Will 
with each package without extra cost. I am a 
shipper of many years’ experience. I guaran- 
tee safe delivery in the U. S. and Canada. No | cages used with invert sugar candy. 10 per 
disease. Very best strain of Italians that money cent books orders 
can buy and that I can produce. All orders 
filled promptly on day wanted or your money 
back on first mail. 10 per cent books order. I 
especially ” ont ees orders from my vy cus Prices of queens until June 1: Select un 
tomers, an wi always give you the same ies Sal +r s . 22 
prompt, honest service. tested, each, $1.00; 6, $5.40; 12, $10.00; 100 

References: Citizens National Bank of this $75.00. Tested queens, each, $1.50; 6, $8.00 
place or the Guarantee State Bank, of Gause, Breeders, each, $5.00 and up. 

Texas, where I lived for over 15 years before 
coming here. 


H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, TEX.| Lake Shore cApiaries 


begin shipping April 1. Health cer 
tificate with each shipment. Large six-hole 


Package bees and nuclei a 
matter of correspondence. 

















P. O. BOX 666 COVINGTON, LOUISIANA. 
Pure Italian. They please wherever tried. Beaut 
Package Bees & ueens ful, gentle, and good hooney-gatherers. State in 
spected. April delivery. One 2-lb. package with 
young select queen, $4.00; ten, $38.00; twenty-five, $90.00. One young select queen, $1.00; doz. 
$10; hundred, $75. May delivery, 5%, less, June delivery, 10% less. You will be satisfied whe: 
you order from here. Everything guaranteed. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala 
d ‘ Il ! 

Townsend’s Bulletin “No. 26 

lownsend & Comos, breeders of the cele They will be selected with great care, and if 
brated ‘‘Aristocrat’’ strain of three-banded preferred, they will be shipped by express in 
Italian bees This strain of Italians is the a two-frame nucleus, with plenty of bees to 
result of the importing of queens more than take care of the brood, and, when received 
forty years ago by Dr. J. P. H. Shaw, then can be built up with combs of hatching brood 
bred for a few years by Dr. Guy Shaw, and thus being sure of introduction without loss 
then for nineteen years by Miss Flo. Shaw If you buy one of the three last mentioned 
the lady who put the line in the Shaw ‘‘line queens, you will receive a good queen, wel 
bred bees,’’ then for three seasons under the worth the price asked 
present management. Having the entire breed We will furnish a 2-frame nucleus by ex 
ing stock developed by the Shaws during all press, with a $5.00 tested queen for the pric 
these years made it possible for us to develop of the queen, $5.00 each, but you will be re 
the famous ‘‘Aristocrat’’ strain of three-band quired to make your order not less than te! 
ed Italians that are being offered for sale in nuclei 
these bulletins We have been offering this We will furnish two-frame nuclei, with un 
famous breeding stock altogether too cheap in tested ‘‘Aristocrat’’ queens, in lots of ten or 
the past, and from now on will offer none of more, at $4.00 each 
the X grade of breeders, they being dropped We will furnish 2-lb. packages with (ris 
from the list The XX grade may follow, but tocrat’’ untested queens, shipped by express 
will be furnished during this season. The new on a comb of sealed brood, at $4.00 ea If 
list of breeding queens stands as follows you want a 3-lb. package of the ‘‘Aristocrat’ 
Extra Super X Breeding queens at. . $25.00 ea stock, with untested queens, the price w be 
Super X Breeding queens at. 15.00 ea $5.00 each in lots of ten or more 
XXX Breeding queens at.... ‘ - 10.00 ea. Safe delivery guaranteed. Health certificate 
XX Breeding queens at ue 8.00 ea There has NEVER been disease nearer tha! 
Select Tested queens — 5.00 ea 100 miles of Loreauville E. D. Townsend, 

The queen to select: If you are not satis sales manager, J. P. Comos, queen-breeder and 
fied with anything but the best, or are breed part owner. Address Townsend & Comos, Lor 
ing bees and queens for the market, you shouid eauville, La., ‘‘where the good queens me 


select one of the first two mentioned queens from 
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March, 1926 GLEANINGS 


SOUR HONEY DEPT. 

(Continued from page 193.) 
ca University, was snoopin around Roots 
this last month really sent here by Jim 
Hambleton head of all beekeepin at 
Washinton to try oncet more to steal se- 
erets of my winter-hunger resistant ex- 
perimentation. This was Prof. Arnold 
P. Sturtevant, microscope sharp of the 
Washinton bee department. He’s so prot- 
zoa and bacteriall he cant talk only pro- 
toplasmistic. He’s had his eye down on 
the focus tail of a microscope so long and 
so much he can’t see nothin straight no 
more. Of course he was too high brow 
to .come down to the lumber yard and 
see me but tried to get my secrets other 
ways. I heard he said he was goin to 
publish a bulletin right soon now as 
would settle all about formalin solushun 
and foul brood. Of course, I will get 
that foul brood trouble all out of the 
way ahead of him, but if he goes to 
pickin onto old Doe Hutzelman a friend 

(Continued on page 197.) 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES:FOR 1926 


Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00. 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees in- 
spected; never had disease. 

J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


rr 4 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 


for 1926 


Three-band Italians. The gentle, hardy, 
prolific kind, that gets the honey. 900 
colonies to draw from, 1000 nuclei. We 
have thousands of satisfied customers 
throughout the States and Canada, and 
not one complaint has been made to 
bee journals during the six years we 
have been in business We have been 
in the bee business for thirty-five years. 
Our losses last season 
two per cent 





were less than 
We guarantee safe de 
livery, freedom from disease, and sat 
isfaction, the purchaser to be the 
judge. Let us quote prices on your 
needs for the coming season. 


J. M. Cutts & Son 


R. F. D. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Packages on Combs 


Notice we are advertising in Gleanings 
since 1915. We have the light three- 
banded only, we ship on date promised 
or refund your money. We ship on combs 
only as we have proofs that it is better 
—it contains the natural feed. We ship 
only select young queens, All packages 
go out with a government health cer 
tificate. All dead bees will promptly be 
replaced if proper express notation is fur- 
nished. Reference, my bank, Avoyalles 
Bank, Moreauville, La. We can ship bees 
all over U. S. on combs, as we can get a 


permit. Each package contains select 
untested queen. 

10 3-lb., 45.00 10 4-lb., $ 52.00 
25 3-lb., 103.00 25 4-Ib., 127.00 
50 3-lb., 212.00 50 4-lb., 248.00 
100 3-lb., 400.00 100 41b., 475.00 
5-lb. bees, two frames of brood, and a se- 

lect tested queen, $6.50. 

20 per cent down, balance at shipping 


time. Season opens April 15. 


The Liberty Apiary 


C. A. Mayeux, Prop. HAMBURG, LA. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


Scattered over four counties of the Black 
Belt of Mississippi and Alabama are ideally 
situated for the package business and queen 
rearing. 

No heavy honey flows until after the package 
season is over. This feature is worth your 
consideration. We do not claim to send you all 
‘*baby bees’’ but bees that are in the majority 
young and in their prime. We run our colonies 
especially for this trade, and we start ship 
ping just as soon as they can stand pulling, 
and continue at regular intervals. Our bees 
are as young as you can get. 

Queens fresh from our own queen yards, 
not pre-shipped. Thus they are stronger, and 
less liable to be superseded, which sometimes 
happens when queens have been confined too 
long. Our customers tell us they are pleased 
with our packages in every respect. Smal! 
enough to fit inside of hive, if that method of 
transferring is employed. 

No more business booked than we can fill as 
agreed. We furnish good three-banded Italian 
stock. Full weight with 10 to 25 per cent extra 
depending on conditions at time of shaking. 

We guarantee: Freedom from disease, pure 
mating of queens, safe arrival in good condi- 
tion, and a square deal to all. Replacements 
will be made promptly upon receipt of express 
bill with agent’s notation of loss 

2-lb. pkgs. with untested queens, 1 
$3.50 ea.; 26 and up, $3 ea. 3-lb. pkgs 
untested queens, 1-25, $4.50 ea.; 26 and up 
$4 ea. 2-fr. nuclei, young tested queen, 1-25, 
$4.50 ea.; 26 and up, $4 ea. 3-fr. nuclei, young 
tested queen, 1-25, $5.50 ea.; 26 and up, $5 ea. 
Queens ‘‘Our Pride’’—Three-Banded Iatlians 

One grade of untested only. The best we 





to 25, 
with 


know how to produce. 1-10, $1.10 ea.; 11-25 
$1 ea.; 26-50, 90e¢ ea.; 51-100, 80c ea.; all over 
100. 75¢ ea.. Tested, each, $1.50. Breeders, $5 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISS 
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Everything ran the Western Beekeeper 


HIVES—California Sugar, White Pine and Redwood. Hoffman Frames. 
Root’s Honey Extractors, all regular sizes. Root Smokers, Veils, and Sundry Appliances. 
Airco Foundation, Regular and Three-Ply. Root’s Section-Honey Boxes. 
Package Bees, $1.00 per lb. in 100-lb. lots. Queens in season at standard prices. 


Beeswax wanted at highest market price. Can also use orange, sage, clover, and 
thistle honey. Write for complete catalog. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


(Formerly The A. I. Root Co. of California) 





LOS ANGELES, Box 240, Arcade Station. SAN FRANCISCO, 52-54 Main St 
Talking Queens ge Re 
a THEMSELVES 
Queens—Untested, any number, $1.00 each until May 10th; after, $1.00 each, or $10 per 


dozen; $85 per 100. Breeding queens, none better, each $5.00, or with a nucleus of her own 
bees, $8.00. Service guaranteed for one season. 

Bces—Two-pound package of bees and queens, each $3.60. Three-pound package of bees and 
queen, each, $4.60. 5 per cent discount on 100 or more packages. No bees shipped C. O. D. 
or by parcel post. 10 per cent books your order, balance ten days before shipment. Bees fed 
in transit on the best sugar syrup. There is no disease; health certificate with every shipment 
I breed only the light three-banded Italians. 


W. H. LAWS, Box 505, WHARTON, WHARTON COUNTY, TEXAS 


Shipper of Bees and Queens since 1889. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS #®®22,FOR.. 
Only one grade—select. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, 1, $1.00; 12, $10.00. Tested, $2.50 each. 
1-lb. pkg. of bees and untested queen, $3.00; 2 Ibs., $5.00. All mail charges paid. 
E. A. SIMMONS - - GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 
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The First Cost 
is the Last Cost 








BEE SUPPLIES = (@2°,28,S= 
First Considerati-n 


| 
There are many qualities that make the value in apiary equipment, but of all vir 
tues the MATERIAL comes first. Our supplies are made of all 


Tidewater Cypress, the Wood Eternal 














Cut accurate. Dovetailed by skilled workman. At a saving to you of 15 per cent. | 
The material and workmanship are guaranteed to please. May we send you one of our | 
free illustrated catalogs? 


Andalusia Manufacturing Co., Andalusia, Ala. 


























‘Root Quality Bee Supplies 
in Philadelphia 


a, Hives, Supers, Foundation, Smokers, Sections, 
Tools, Containers, Extractors, etc. 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia 


Bee SUPPUES phone Market 2433. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GLEANINGS 


SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 195.) 


of mine in his high-brow crooked-eyed 
bulletin, he’s goin to hear from me next 


time. 


There’s burglars enough after 


poor old Doe now without havin a U. S. 
Dept. of beekeepin tryin to climb his 


front porch too. 


I aint afraid of none 


of you high-brow smart Alecks, so I 

aint, no matter where you come from, 

Prof. Arnold Philetus Sturtevant, L.L.B. 
+ 


I promise Mr. L. 8. Heywood of Kays- 


ville, Utah, that he shall have the story 
of Mell Pritchard and Mr. Huber Root’s 


transferrin. 


Whether they talked and 


thought worse than Mr. Heywood did 


when 

judge. 

to use in tellin it tho. 
_ * 


he transferred, he will have to 
I don’t know what langwage 


. 


Jack Morewood of Pittsburgh writes 


as how I can perhaps buy a coon dog 
cheap as what a sheriff at Waynesburg, 
Pa., has took up for debt. He says if I 
get him don’t let my sheriff take him off 


me for the same reason. 


a 


down a chair at Ithaea, N. Y. 


He also says 
man of my brains too should be holdin 
There’s 


somethin for Doe Phillips and Prof. R. 


=a wae aan 
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PACKAGE BEES 


No drones shipped, no disease, 
full weight and fed while in tran 
sit on the best of sugar syrup. 


Not as cheap as advertised by 
some, but when service and qual- 
ity are considered, with a guaran- 
tee that is a guarantee, then write 


T. W. Burleson 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
Patents: Counsel of The A. I Root Co. 


CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 


McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 














QUEEN TALKS 


By M. Ff. Deyell, cApiarist 
The Value of Queens that Produce Bees Superior in Honey-Gathering Qualities. 
(Talk No. 6.) 


Let us compare people and money, with 
bees and honey. People may obtain money 
in three ways: they may inherit it, they 
may steal it, or they may earn it. Bees may 
obtain honey in three ways. They may in 
herit it, which simply means that they may 
have it given to them, they may steal it 
from weaker colonies or they may earn it, 
which means that they may gather it. The 
country wants people who are producers or 
earners. Up-to-date beekeepers want bees 
superior in honey-gathering qualities. 

It has been truly said that the queen is 
the soul of the colony. How then can worth- 
while queens capable of producing bees su 
perior in honey-gathering qualities be ob- 
tained? Such queens can be obtained only 
by selective breeding, that is, by using 





carefully selected queen mothers of a known 
superior honey-gathering strain of bees as 
breeders and by employing the best known 
methods of queen-rearing from the time the 
larvae are grafted into queen-cell cups until 
young laying queens are developed. This 
work requires patience, skill and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the art of queen-rearing, 
and truly it is an art not easily acquired. 

During our queen-rearing experience cov- 
ering over half a century we have made 
some progress in this art, but it is our de- 
sire to ever continue improving the quality 
of our queens. It is a satisfaction to know 
that there is an ever-increasing host of 
beekeepers who demand Root ‘‘QUAL- 
ITY’’ Queens. 





If interested in Root ‘‘QUALITY’’ queens and package bees for spring delivery, 


write for our free booklet entitled 


*‘*Combless Package Bees,’’ together with our leaflet 


entitled ‘‘How to Take Care of a Shipment of Bees in Root Bee-Shipping Cages,’’ also 


our package bee price sheet. 
QUE 


EN PRICES APRIL 1 TO JUNE 15 


Quantity: 1to9. 10 to 24. 25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over 
OS ere rere $1.50 each. $1.35 each. $1.25 each. $1.10 each. $1.00 each, 
Select Untested ........ 2.00 each. 1.80 each. 1.70 each. 1.55 each. 1.45 each, 
DE stcheweoeeens -+. 2.50 each. 2.25each. (Note: The price of Tested Queens 
Select Tested .......... 3.00 each. 2.70 each. does not change thruout the season.) 


PRICES JUNE 16 TO OCTOBER 15. 


Te: ge ttecseedon 


. $1.29 each. 
Select Untested 


1.50 each. 


$1.00 each. 
1.40 each. 


$0.90 each. 
1.20 each. 


$0.80 each. $0.75 each. 
1.10 each. 1.00 each, 


Note: Our Untested and Select Untested laying queens prove to be approximately 


90 per cent purely mated. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 
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$500 for 


BEEKEEPERS 


This is your opportunity to buy Miller’s 
Improved Strain of Italian Queens. Our 
queens produce large bees, bright in color. 
This strain of bees is making a reputation 
for honey-gathering, hardiness, and gentle- 
ness. In 1924 one colony on test produced 
100 Ibs. straight red clover comb honey. 
Write for our literature. 


PRICES FOR 1926 


Untested—-1, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. 








Tested, $2.50 each. 








Wood J. Miller Apiaries, Connersville, Indiana 


a Queen 


GUARANTEE 


We guarantee safe arrival in U. S. A. 
and Canada. 


If you are not satisfied with 
when you receive them return them at once 
and I will refund you your money. 


queens 


We guarantee all Untested Queens to be 


laying before we will ship them. 


We guarantee our queens to be free from 


all disease. 














Prices Are Important 


but remember that quality counts in the 
long run. 

When you buy FOREHAND’S THREE- 
BANDS you can depend upon a thrifty 
strain of bees that is surpassed by none 
but superior to many. 

A third of a century of service to Amer- 
ica’s greatest honey producers assures 
you of young THRIFTY bees that are 
guaranteed to please. 

Prices quoted are for delivery by ex- 
press F. O. B. our station, and include 
untested queens. 


TWO-POUND PACKAGES 
1 to 9, $3.95 each. 25 to 49, $3.70 each. 
10 to 24, $3.85 each. 50 up, $3.60 each. 
THREE-POUND PACKAGES 
1 to 9, $4.95 each. 25 to 49, $4.70 each. 
10 to 24, $4.85 each. 50 up, $4.60 each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Write for cir 
cular giving prices of queens, etc. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA. 
Remember: Thrifty Bees Always Please. 








PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


I have a bright strain of three-banded bees 
and queens that are giving results wherever 
they go. Every queen used in my queen-rear- 
ing yards is carefully selected from high pro 
ductive colonies. The famous Queen Ann that 
you will read of in the following testimonials 
is one of my breeding queens. Read what oth 
ers say about my bees and queens. 

*“‘One of the 1%-lb. packages bought from 
you last spring is heading my apiary. I have 
gotten eight full supers of honey from it 
above 400 pounds in weight. Also made a fall 
increase from her colony. Her name is Queen 
Ann and I am sending her to you to rear me 
some daughters from her.’’ (Name on request.) 

‘*T am well pleased with the 250 packages 
that I bought from you this spring. They yield 
ed an average of 170 pounds of extracted hon 
ey each, which is much better than wintered 
over colonies did. Your bees are gentle and 
I am pleased in the way you handled my or 
der.”" (Name on request.) 

Price List. I Pay Transportation Charges. 

1-lb. packages with unt. queen. . .$3.25 each 
1%-lb. packages with unt. queen... 4.25 each 

2-lb. packages with unt. queen... 5.25 each 

3-lb. packages with unt. queen... 6.25 each 
25¢ less per package on 10 or more packages 
50c less per package on 20 or more packages 
Sel. unt. queens, $1.00 each; 10 for $9.00; 
100 for $85.00. Sel. tested queens, $2.00 each 
10 for $17.50. 

Safe arrival, prompt service, and entire sat 
isfaction guaranteed 10 per cent cash books 
your order 


HAYNEVILLE APIARY CoO., 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. HAYNEVILLE, ALA 
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>] e 
(Continued from page 197.) cB 7 7 Re ] bl 
B. Willson to put in their pipes and € y s e ta e 
smoke any way they want to. I believe I 
rather keep my lumber yard job. Its 


Beat eee Queens and 


And 8. Fisher Lawrence of Dwight, 
No. Dak., has been so kind I must give 
him my whole dept. some month. He aC age ees 
has sent pictures of every important 
subject so far discussed in this dept., rt ti ° 
mostly cut out of huntin and trappin T P d 
papers but beautiful. He has labeled all ranspo auion repal 
the pictures, too, askin which one it was 
I had referred to. He ought to be editor Queen Prices Delivered Starting April 1. 


. 4 Tr »ste $1.0 > : 2 5 95 
of this dept, when I go fishin or for good. — “3 Rg ype, 8, otnen taken 


OLD DRONE. each; 12 to 50, $1.90 each; 50 to 100, $1.75 
> S-_Ernie = . 1 “1 each. Special queens, daughters from our 
P. §.—Ernie Root’s slab pile still is. Wright breeder, 25c each extra. This breeder 


P. §. No. 2.—Remember about not | has an authentic record of 646% Ibs. of sur- 
buyin any silver foxes off old Byer of plus, 25 pounds one day, from spring count 


me 1925. 
Canady. ; We have but one grade of queens. The culls 
== ——== ; we kill. 











Bees in Packages Ready for Shipment Com- 
e mencing April 10. 

1-lb. pkgs. with queen, $3.25 each; 12 or more, 

a ] n $3.00 each. 1%-lb. pkgs. with queens, $4.10 
each; 12 or more, $4.00 each. 2-lb. pkgs. with 

queens, $5.25 each; 12 or more, $5.00 each. 
f 1926 d 3-lb. pkgs. with queens, $6.25 pow ee or 
more, $6.00 each. For Manitoba and estern 

or as good as the best Canada, add 50c each package. Where queen- 
less packages are wanted, deduct $1.00 each 


Combless ‘ package. If additional pounds of bees are 
packages, Nuclei and wanted, add $1.00 for each pound wanted. 
Queens. Priced right, save the dif- Unsolicited Testimonial. , 

‘*We have one colony headed by one of your 
ference. Quick transportation, 34 queens that made 750 lbs. of extracted honey. 
trains dail rryin The bees are not only great workers, but gen- 

Aes & express and tle and beautiful in color.’’—Indiana. Name 
{| mail. A square deal and satisfac- on request. 
i} tion guaranteed Remember we prepay all _ transportation 


charges, guarantee safe arrival and entire sat- 
isfaction. We have no disease and each ship- 
ment is accompanied with a health certificate. 


York Bee Company Circular and price list on request. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


ss=e= mor Box 697. MONTGOMERY, ALA. U. 8. A. 














| 


H H. F. York. JESUP, GEORGIA 


























s.. 








You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
wnarket price, or we will allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 


Write for our terms and prices 


“Falcon” 
Supplies-Queens—Foundation 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 


‘*Where the best beehives come from.’’ 
Ask for catalog. Booklet, ‘‘Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,’’ free. 

















| 
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Forehand’s Three-band Italian Bees and Queens | 


are leaders in honey getting, gentleness, and beauty. They have been bred for the highest 
qualities for 33 years. 

Untested queens, 1 to 11, $1.00; 12 to 25, 85c; 25 to 99, 80c. 

Select untested queens, 1 to 11, $1.25; 12 to 25. $1.00; 25 to 99, 90c. 


PACKAGE BEES, F. 0. B. GONZALES, FLA., VIA EXPRESS: 


l-pound package of bees with queen, $3.00; 10 packages and up, $2.75. 
2-pound package of bees with queen, $4.50; 10 packages and up, $4.00. 
3-pound package of bees with queen, $5.75; 10 packages and up, $5.25. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
; 
100 per cent live delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in United States and Canada ’ 
Descriptive circular and prices on lots of 100 or more packages or queens upon application H 
Ni 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

’ 

' 

' 

' 
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N. Forehand, Gonzalez, Florida 











We Have Been Shipping Thou- | | | 
or y e ars sands of Pounds of Bees All Over | i 
the United States and Canada. | | #! 


Buy superior marked queens. The yellow painted dot on their backs 
will enable you to see them much quicker and also keep tract of 
their ages. ITALIANS, GOLDENS, CARNIOLANS. | 
































Mr. and Mrs. Ault and son grafting cells Pat. No. 1388085. Pat. No. 1353137. Our 
| Dee. 26th, to fill an order from Root Co. of superior feeders enable us to ship to Can 
Chicago for 5 doz. virgins in alcohol ada as safely as U A 


For Prices See Our Display ad, page 121. 


Send for free circulars. They have lots of good information in them. | 
A customer from Canada wrote Jan. 27: ‘‘I sure want some more 
bees, as the ones I received from you a year ago did extra well 
Seven of them averaged 410 lbs. of surplus honey per colony last 








season.’”’ 


Ault Bee Co., Box 98, Weslaco, Tex. 
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: || Up the River-- | 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
H 
\ Seventy years ago stern-wheel 
| . ° 
| steamers carried freight up the 
| i river, taking from four to five 
a“ ' . 
mn ' weeks to run from St. Louis to 
\ : 
; Council Bluffs. 1860 
T 
Y 
' 
' re . ™~ . . 
With the modern means of transporttaion, Root Supplies will reach 
= 4 you almost over-night from the following distributing points, so 
v . . . . . 
||} located as to insure to valley producers immediate deliveries on 
' . 
| ' their orders. 
+ ' 
> H 
JT 
' 
J} 
ATR 
; H 
* ' 
H 
A 
' 
| H 
' 
i 
' 
i A PARTIAL LIST OF ROOT DEALERS IN 
' 
' 
THE VALLEY TERRITORY 
¥) 
|) 
, H SOUTH DAKOTA KANSAS (Continued) 
| i \ Mitchell Storage & Trf. Co., Mitchell. G. B. Moore Seed Co.. Winfield. 
H C. A. Frandsen, ae. O. K. Troughton, Seneca 
tw E. F. Piroutek, W z_ = : 
| Hl agner Herschel Short, Altoona. 
Hq Marshall Dinehart, Chamberlain. H. A. McConnell, Chanute. 
} iH R. E. Hoffman, Huron. I. G. McLaughlin, Toronto. 
a} Ray Pooley, Carthage. Price Bondurant, Great Bend. 
R(f) Pilar semasou 
ie | oisian rotiers, am. 
iH \ J. Smith, Desmet. A. L. Root C ated Bluff 
- wi F. A. Jordan, Arlington. - &. BOOt Vo., Vounc us. 
Ni Hi A. L. Moberg, Brookings Wertz Seed Co., Sioux City. 
i") _——s - ‘ Orin Stanley, Lamoni. 
rile | gm gy og ngs E. Bilderback, Earlham 
; ' x t meals, nary. —- Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines. 
Hy MISSOURI NEBRASKA 
Hl Springfield Seed Co., Springhclé. Griswold Seed Co., Lincoln 
{} John Nebel & Son, High Hill. Carhart Lbr. Co. Wayne. 
H F. L. Ludeman, Sedalia. Shimonek & Son, Wilber. 
H| ILLINOIS + J — yo 
. W. Binderup, Minden. 
. 0 en Eee Ses San Rosenberg Bros., Lexington. 
\t ‘ : Turner & Sons, Red Cloud. 
: KANSAS R. W. Wallace, Overton. 
e : A. V. Small, Augusta. Donald Van Ornam, Hardy, 
' J. W. Mattingly, Eureka. A. T. Wilson, Arcadia. 
| 
eB: 
iH 
' 
ry ' 
Ni ' 
' 
‘|| The A. I. Root Company of lowa 
\ 
' ' 
. ' ‘ 
3 | Council Bluffs, lowa 
' 
RaSS" | Necccaasas SEES SRESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSEAEETEESES)| 























Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 


you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to try my Brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together w itha Putnam Brood- 
er Heater, Galvanized “7. $4.75; or pure Alum- 
inum, $6.25; all postpaid, Try the Brooder out and 
if you don't ‘say it’s the be st Brooder you ever used, 
return the Heater in 30 days and get your money 
back. Your dealer will ma!:. you the same offer 
and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not carry 


the Brooder Heater, order it from me. 
Send for free Booklet, 


“Poultry Helps” 
1. PUTNAM 


Route 860B 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 





eiing 10 days without attention 


IN 
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CHICKS ihoxs coors 


Balance few days setae shipping. Our tow price 
causing a sensation. 12 kiads. ACCREDITED. 
instructive, illustrated oatelog free. 

Colonial Poultry Farms Box 914 Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


are 
“pis, 








Make a "Money Go Farther 


Save the middleman’s profit by buying direct fron! 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting sati 
faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 


sheets, control every operation from the raw material 
to the finished Farr 
EDWw 


SREO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 
ning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized 
Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made 
Steel Cocoges, Farm Buildings, etc. 

GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied cus 
tomers every year are our best advertisement. 


Write today! Get our wonder- 
2 ind t & fully low prices, lasting satisfac- 
SAMPLES & 


tion. Ask for Roofing Book No. 
9188 orfor Garage Book. 
Roofing Book 


THE EDWARDS MFG.CO. 
383 Butler St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








KILL WEEDS THIS QUICK 
EASY WAY--MULCH SOIL 


Thousands of practical gardeners AR acs 


everywhere now use the BARKER 
to kill the weeds and make the 
level dust mulch which they know 
is so vital to the growth of plants. 
The rotary blades, working in combina- 
tion with the underground knife, cut 
the weeds, shake the dirt off, and turn 
the roots up. ‘‘Best Weed-Killer Ever 
Used.’’ In the same operation, they 
break up the clods and surface crust 
and spread this finely worked soil even- 
ly. Mix and aerate the soil without dis- 


turbing nature’s method of packing 
around the roots. Guards protect the 
leaves. You work a strip 6 to 12 inches 


wide, at a fast walk. A great time and 
labor saver 


‘*The B ARKE R is miles ahead of them all says 
Wilbert Kelly, Reading, Pa **Sure is death on 
weeds,’ " Henry Christensen, Council Bluffs. Ia. 
‘Worth all the rest combined,’’ J. A. Musson, 


Bainbridge, N. Y. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


It will pay you to investigate. Our free book illus 


trates the BARKER and its work, gives sizes, 
livered to your station, etc. 
tory-to-User offer. 


BARKER MFG. CO., BOX 116, DAVID CITY, NEBR. 


prices, de 
Write for it and Special Fac 
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0 You are within Fourth Postal Zone from Lewis anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains 





oe ANYWHERE IN ‘6 DISTRIBUTED 
IA., NEB., 8. D., KAN. Beeware’’ NEAR YOU 










SS ee H. J. Pfiffner.........Emmetsburg, Ia. 

cannon — ee See Shenadoah, Ta. 

4 ee >. 2% 0 See Langdon, Ia. 

ene tae aw L. A. Michaelsen........ Holstein, Ia. 

, MPS, ED TN Gieweccccecs Davenport, Ia. 

Orville B. Rogers.......... Newell, Ia. 

MONTana G. A. Ohmert & Son...... Dubuque, [a. 

7 J. W. Bittenbender....... Knoxville, Ia. 

] / “Se Hamilton Seed Co..... Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

j XS, pile Bert A. Brown, Box 421.Des Moines, Ia. 

wromac |p "Sa \: \: | Kennedy & Sons........ Lawrence, Kan. 

t SS \; /* Se SO ae © Ottawa, Kan. 
| \/ The Collins Apiaries, E. 6th Ave., 

-" j = Emporia, Kan. 

] HuLyNors ] Boyd Hdwe Co........ Columbus, Nebr. 

: K / Farmers Supply Co........ Laurel, Nebr. 

‘ Rave 3 i / >. Sa Page, Nebr. 

\ in JLcoum | / a A ae Lincoln, Nebr 

KANSAS——__—T ye Johnson Seed o..... Grand Island, Nebr. 

yy Kearney Hdwe. Co...... Kearney, Nebr. 

rd Newton Hwde. Co....... Orchard, Nebr. 

——o ARKANSAS \7 i = eS Randolph, Nebr. 

ORLANOMA Hayes-Lucas Lbr. Co....Madison, S. ID 

me E. I. Underwood... . Willow: Lake, 8. D. 

= Lothrops Nursery....... Aberdeen, 8. D. 

LOOK AT THIS MAP. Smith Hdwe| Co...... Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN? Paul Glantz... seteeeees - Armour, Ss. D, 

Nearly every beekeeper in Ia., Nebr., S. D., ee ee Se . Oo. as hs 

and Kan. is within the third postal zone of Garnier ae aC — as .— "s D 

Sioux City, Ia. This means rapid service and YD — ~ of x ee ee G oe ed 's D. 

prompt answering of all inquiries. R H ee 1 ae Chamberlain, s D. 

G B LEWIS COMPANY Ww. 8 DL wed © am && « . Monroe, 8. D. 

—_ . . ’ M. W. Thompson. . .Toronto, 8. D. 

Peoples Flour & Feed Co. .Mitchell, S. D. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 








ANYWHERE IN £6 93 DISTRIBUTED 
THE NORTHEAST . BPeeware NEAR YOU 








~\ Eugene Converse.... . Litchfield, Conn. 

Allen Latham..... Norwic htown, Conn 

e My Ee, MEN s oc cc we cen Chicopee, Mass. 

a’ F. C. Howard.... ....Stoneham, Mass. 

I. Rawson, Box 1 76. ... Pittsfield, Mass 

f \ SS SO eee Campello, Mass. 

/ \ SS "Serer rere Bangor, Me. 
f t P. N. Townsend........Lebanon, N. H 
a \ = \ L. D. Bragg..... .Epping, N. H. 
mi \ € | J. F. Garretson...... Bound Brook, N. J. 
|z ‘ “ C. M. Wilson, College Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
ls 4 H. L. Case..... ... Canandaigua, N. Y. 
‘ ] C. W. Wilson.........Canastota, N. Y 
t / Charles Stewart . Johnstown, N, Y 
7 Thomas Coverdale......Leicester, N. Y. 
\ 2 A. R. Simmons. . Livingston, N..Y 
v i ” § Pere. Scotia, N. Y. 

Arthur J. Wilson, Rt. 1, Hammond, N. Y 

Stauble Bros. . 2 ...-Monroe, N. Y. 

. L. Stevens. Venice Center, N. Y. 

©. Br Ges oss» .Cattaraugus, N. Y. 

seer A. R. Harvey. ....Mt. Morris, N. Y 

= ‘ F. B. Loomis.... Rushville, N. Y¥ 

f Reynolds Elevator Oo.P oughkeepsie, N. Y. 

LOOK AT THIS MAP. J. B. & Chas. Merwin. . Prattsville, a. Y. 

AN , a eee Millville, Pa 

N WHAT DOES It ME ? . me Schell Me: DOs ceon Somerset, Pa 
early every beekeeper in the Northwest is W. F. Schelly. Orefield. Pa 
within the third postal zone of Albany, N. Y. 1 O. Johnson MES ‘Spring Run, Pa. 
This means rapid service and prompt an C.  Sammes........ pats .Hanover, Pa 
swering of all inquiries. West Apollo Milling Co.. .Apollo, Pa 


, _P 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Anderson Hdw. Co. .New Bethlehem a 


10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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——} 
25 years old this month. No venerable age that, = 
—— yet it spans the history of modern can making. | | 
== They have been good years. We are rather proud | == 
| of them—which is both natural and pardonable. | = 
But we realize that the past is not a finished edifice, >> 
££ but a foundation; that we must not live on the \=>") 
" record, but build on it. 3 
1’ So for the coming quarter century—may we all con- S| 
tinue to grow and to prosper, and may he who serves =} | 
best benefit most. | 
. | | 
= | | 
American Can Company I} | 
ons 





CONTAINTAS OF TW PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FP 

























































































































































































